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A Choice of Two 


Christmas Presents 


either of which will be appreciated 


all the year round 


A 


Reliable News 


Throughout the werld people want to know 
what is going on in Britain and what the 
British opinion is on world affairs. They 
also want a concise presentation of this news 
and opinion. Zhe Times Weekly Review is 


designed for them. 


It draws upon all the resources of The Times 
for both news and pictures ; its leading articles 
comment upon current events with the 
authority of the world’s leading newspaper ; 
and its reports on sport, drama, music and 
the arts, financial and social affairs make it a 
complete weekly newspaper. Special articles 
and features exclusive to 7he Times are 


included in every issue. 
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Good Reading 


Wherever books and authors are talked about, 
The Times Literary Supplement is talked about 
too. For more than half a century it has kept 
its place as the foremost critical weekly in the 
world. Its aim is to promote learning without 
pedantry, and liveliness without affectation. 
It cultivates a fine palate so as to choose not 
only between good and bad, but between the 
subtle shades of contemporary writing which 
lie between extremes. 

The Times Literary Supplement reviews not 
only all important English and American 
books, but also a choice of new books 
There is no field of 


literature which it does not touch, and a review 


throughout Europe. 


in The Times Literary Supplement is often 


itself literature. 
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M. MENDES-FRANCE FLIES HOME 


HE French Premier went to the United States at a 
propitious moment, when Americans were still rubbing 
their eyes in the dazzle of new accord in Western 
Europe and when the President was building up with 


unmistakable touches a new picture of broad attitudes on 
world affairs. 
policy, but there has been a shift in emphasis just sufficient to 
enable M. Mendés-France to talk of negotiation from strength 
without being misunderstood. Characteristically he jumped in, 
before the applause had died down, to steal the Russian 
thunder with a project of four-power (post-ratification) talks 
next May 
had begun to seem a little too precipitate, a little too Gallic 
in its impulsiveness. 
discovery of firm ground where for too long Franco-American 
rlations had staggered unhappily. 


There has been no open revision of American 


Even as he left Idlewild to fly back to France this 


But the effect of his visit remains in the 


M. Mendés-France has been waiting for many years for the 
chance to show what he could do for his country. 
within an ace of getting that chance just after the Liberation, 
and lost it because General de Gaulle was bored by economics. 
ln the French Premier we have the spectacle of a man heaving 
formidable obstacles of foreign policy from his path in order 
0 turn his energy to problems of domestic rehabilitation to 
which he has long believed he held the key. His impact on the 
international scene has been impressive. 
tad a nervous force which is new to contemporary diplomacy, 
ind it has been personality as much as policy which has kept 
tis own and his nation’s name in the forefront of events. 
Geneva deliberations on Indo-China were galvanised by his 
pledge, with a time-limit, to end the conflict or resign. The 
complex movement from a shattered EDC to a new Western 
European Union was dramatised by the vision of M. Mendés- 
France and Dr. Adenauer, as heirs of all the ages, on either 


He came 


His methods have 


The 





side of the Saar chess-board. In Washington there has been 
a touch of panache in the wager that this time France will 
ratify, followed by the proposal for a Big Four meeting which 
puts logic into the Premier’s talk of * parallelism’ in ratification 
and negotiation and keeps the French colours flying bravely. 
What he brings back to France may be no more positive than 
his previous international successes; there is no definite 
American guarantee of the Saar settlement, no clear solution 
of questions in Indo-China, no solid gesture of American 
support in North Africa. On the other hand he has improved 
his own standing in the United States without giving much of 
a handle to anti-Americans at home. Confidence is his special 
secretion, and his political glands are still working well. 


Vyshinsky’s Contribution 

Andrei Vyshinsky belonged to the age of Stalin and has 
not long survived it. To describe him, correctly enough, as 
an executant rather than an originator of Soviet policy has 
allowed his obituarists outside Russia a degree of decent 
restraint in which his vituperative conduct of the great purges 
seems like some dark and ancient page of history... But he 
did more than abuse Stalin’s victims on their way to extinction. 
As jurist and practitioner he created, as much as any man, 
those ‘legal’ procedures which have disgraced the Russian 
name; and the notorious ‘confessions’ and contemptible 
‘evidence’ which later became familiar in political trials in 
the satellite countries were as much Vyshinsky’s legacy—and 
so recognised—as the courtroom methods which had already 
disposed of some 5,000 of Stalin’s opponents, real or suspected, 
inside Russia. By such methods Laszlo Rajk, in Hungary, 
was sent to his execution in 1949, in the ruthless purge of 
‘national’ Communists in the satellites following the break 
with Tito. The American brothers Field, cited as key figures 


662 


in the trial of Rajk,and three years later in that of the Czech 
Slansky, have now been released. So has the Hungarian 
Socialist woman deputy, Anna Kethly, along with many others, 
perhaps hundreds, in what.is being called a * ciemency drive’ 
to stave off Hungary’s economic crisis, To admit that 
Hungary's acute problems have something to do with a lack 
of support for the Communist government is one thing. But 
it would be naive indeed to suppose either that they will be 
cured by Byzantine gestures of *‘clemency” or that these 
betoken as yet a radical change in Communist policy and 
methods. The dead will not return to life. Care is indeed 
being taken that they should not be vindicated. It is the 
prototype of Communist prosecutors who goes to his honoured 
resting-place in Moscow, 


How Free is the Sea? 

Ihe world seems to be an unconscionably long ume waking 
up to the fact that the dispute between Mr. Onassis and the 
Peruvian Government is about the freedom of the seas. No 
generous nautical tempers rise, no cruisers Ostentatiously show 
the non-Peruvian flag just outside the three-mile limit, the 
name of Drake is not mentioned. Has Mr. Onassis with his 
colourful personality, his Panamanian ships, his German crews 
and his cast-iron British insurance policies confused the issue ? 
At first there was a tendency to commend the defiant spirit of 
the whaling fleet. though that began to wear off when Mr. 
Onassis said that it was not he but his agent in Amsterdam 
who, as it were, flew the broom from the masthead. Then 
there was some indignation about the vio'ent ‘action of 
Peruvian aircraft against merchant ships, but that too begins 
to fade when it is revealed that negotiations for the release 
of impounded whalers are going smoothly with the cordial 
co-operation of a Peruvian admiral. In fact everybody seems 
to be happy except the underwriters. But what have we to 
be happy about, when three South American governments are 
drawing the limit of territorial waters 200 nautical miles from 
their coasts ? This is outdoing the Russians with their twelve- 
mile limit, and the Arab exponents of the continental-shelf 
theory of territorial waters. It is not to be borne. The matter 
must be settled, if possible by the Organisation of American 
States, but otherwise by the combined pressure of all countries 
who think that the doctrine of the freedom of the seas is still 
worth preserving in a world whose land surface is already too 
much under the dominance of opposed groups 


Realism in South Africa 


Dr. Malan’s successor is not yet chosen, but some light has 
been thrown on the obscurity of South African political affairs 
by the endorsement of Mr. Strauss as leader of the rival United 
Party. Not only that, but the United Party, as a result of last 
week's deliberations in Bloemfontein, has at last a policy, Not 
only that, but in several significant matters this policy gives 
the lic to those who were becoming resigned to the idea that 
Nationalist apartheid represents in some disastrously mystical 
way the ‘only’ approach to South Africa’s difficult problems 
available to contemporary statesmanship. The Bantu Educa- 
tion Act, for instance, which has just led the Bishop of 
Johannesburg to take the drastic..step of closing all Anglican 
mission schools in the South Transvaal, would be revoked by 
Mr. Strauss’s party. Instead of the division of industry into 
white and black activities the United Party offers, on the 
principle of ‘economic integration,” certain training facilities, 
a guarded toleration of native unions or workers’ organisations, 
and encouragement for the idea that wage rates and job 
classification are best established industry by industry on a 
non-racial basis. By conceding the right of Africans to acquire 


freehold property in towns the party rejects the Nationalist 
view that native urbanisation can or should be prevented. Such 
attitudes are not necessarily new, nor do they sacrifice the 
principle of white leadership, which is of course reaffirmed. 
They do, however, restore an air of reality to the political scene, 
since it is obviously hoped that they can command a broad 
support among European and non-European South Africans. 
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Atoms for Peace 


The chief virtue of President Eisenhower's * atoms for peace* 
plan lay precisely in the fact that it could be discussed and 
worked out without reference to the world-dividing Problem 
of the atom’s fearful warlike petential. It provided statesmen 
from both sides of the great divide with a sort of kindergarteg 
in which they might learn to lose some of their suspicions 
But throughout the past year it looked as if that was exactly 
what the Russians were afraid of. Mr. Molotov and the late 
Mr. Vyshinsky spared no pains to make it clear that Russia 
simply refused to understand the true nature of the Proposal: 
the bomb had first to be banned, they said, before the peaceful 
uses of atomic energy could profitably be discussed. But it 
fell to Mr. Vyshinsky, only a few weeks before his death, to 
abandon this position of intransigence and fall back with ay 
much dignity as possible before the pressure of world opiniog, 
From the last position which he held he argued that the 
projected agency should be answerable to the Security Counsif, 
which would, of course, make it subject to the veto. Ching 
also, he said, should be invited to the first technical conference, 
But when the West agreed to drop the specialised agency ide 
and have the body negotiate * an appropriate form of agreement 
with the United Nations,” Russia agreed to put aside jty 
objections. And now, for the second time this session, ther 
has been a unanimous vote in the political committee of the 
General Assembly. (The first was in its call for renewed 
private talks on disarmament.) The rejoicing at Lake Success 
may seem a little premature, but even a much smaller crumb of 
co-operation than this would be manna to a_ world that 
hungers for hope. 


AT WESTMINSTER 


HE third session of this Parliament ended on Thursday 

with the Tories almost certain that they are within sight 

of the Promised Land—an ample Tory majority in the 
House of Commons—and Labour Members caked with the 
mud they have spattered upon themselves. On Tuesday night, 
while the * House,” or rather the sixteen Members who were 
sitting in it, were discussing the railway reorganisation scheme, 
the Parliamentary Labour Party was deciding by 131 to 9 
to withdraw the party whip from seven men who had brokea 
a party rule. It is strange how the Commons as a whole 
follow these upheavals in the Labour Party round by round. 
(Even Sir Winston Churchill, who was getting a_ birthday 
present from his constituents at Woodford while the struggle 
in the Labour Party was going on, spared a thought for the 
disciplinarians. They, poor souls, had got themselves into 4 
fix by trying to limit the attacks on the Government's European 
policy and on the Labour Party leadership simultancously,) 
At Westminster, the atmosphere suggested the tension that grips 
a school when a prefect has been caught smoking and is having 
a critical interview with the headmaster. Those Members who 
were in the chamber of the House pretended gallantly that 
they were thinking about railways, but they all had an eat 
cocked for the swish of a cane. 

7 ” : 

It is notable that during the session which has just ended, 
nine Members—two Tories and seven Labour—have had the 
party whip withdrawn because of quarrels with their respective 
leaders. Perhaps Parliament has not become so mechanical 
as is often suggested. There was, of course, a great difference 
between rebels on the two sides. Both the Tories, Majt 
Legge-Bourke and Sir John Mellor, asked stiffly that the whip 
should be withdrawn: both are now within the party fold 
again. But the Government would not choose this episode 
as the best instance of the distinction to be drawn between the 
standing of the Conservative Party and that of Labour. A 
far better symbol was the figure of Mr. Woollam., the hero 
of West Derby, waiting at the bar of the House to take his 
seat on Monday. To the Tories, Mr. Woollam’s success § 
proof that the Government, now entering the fourth year 
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its life, and with the time-table for the pensions increases well 
known, has strengthened its position in the country. Mrs. 
Bessi¢ Braddock, the Labour Member for the Exchange 
jivision of Liverpool, tried to puff young Mr. Woollam out 
of the House when he marched past her to take the oath. 


A SESSION 


ROM the Government’s point of view, the Parliamentary 

session which ended on Thursday has gone out with a 

flourish. The political news of the last week or so has 
read like the fulfilment of a Tory dream. The Cabinet 
gecessfully reconstructed without any apparent difficulty in 
reconciling ambitions; West Derby won by an_ increased 
majority; and, to crown everything, the Opposition preoccupied 
got with the still undischarged task of finding a strong enough 
plank to stand on at the next election but with the dispiriting 
and dangerous duty of chastening its own parliamentary 
supporters 
It is a splendid finish, but what went before is also, in 
retrospect, deeply satisfying. Only a few Bills have fallen 
Good, dull tasks, like the legislation on 
s and repairs, have been carried through with 
astonishing smoothness considering the small size of the 
Government’s majority. That exciting diversion, commercial 
television, one of those issues which has the salutary function 
of reminding politicians of how different the public’s sense of 
what is important is from their own, has been effectively 
managed: Milton may not be rejoicing in his grave, and the 
complex and cumbrous Act does not altogether read like 
something arising from a high debate of political principle, 
but the Labour Party’s hope which, for a time, burned extra- 
ordinarily bright, that it had discovered political dynamite in 
this unsuspected place has been disappointed, and was not 
ived by Wednesday’s debate on the Independent Tele- 


by the wayside. 
housing, rei 
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vision Authority’s granting of contracts. 

It is not in its legislative record, however, that the Govern- 
ment’s strength chiefly lics. Sir Winston came to power as 
the man who was going to rescue Britain by competent 
administration from the ravages of political dogma. The 
Tories’ success is that they have got themselves recognised as 
the Party which can do things, the Party which can make the 


books balance, build the houses and even stop wars. Even 
when not contrasted with the Opposition’s forecasts of mass 
uemployment and war with Russia, which carried immense 
weight, though not as much as they were intended to, at the 
last General Election, the Government’s record in all these 
lespects is impressive. As a consequence, empiricism has 
become the gospel of the day. It was once believed that the 
Tory renaissance would come about when the Party restated 
iis principles in modern terms, and set about creating a Tory 
in the best spirit of Right-wing radicalism and 


social order 


worthy to stand in any shop window next to the Socialist 
dlueprint. Things have not turned out like that. ‘ Whate’er 
8 best administered is best’ is at present the Party’s most 


lective motto. No one can say that Tory social policy at 
present produces an impression of coherence on the average 
tlector’s mind. What more and more people have, however, 
8 the impression that the country is being efficiently and 
indramatically run and protected against the worst effects of 
0 much political zeal. This accords well with the mood of 
t people sated with ‘high tragedy* and ready for a spell of 
drawing-room comedy. 

Better still from the Tory point of view, this last element 
M our political life is now habitually provided by the Socialist 
Opposition. The Government has handled its rebels with 
discretion, and there are at least some members of the 
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It was a brave, if ungracious, gesture, but un!uckily for her, 
Mr. Woollam proceeded to take the oath, and the glum Labour 
spectators scarcely had the heart to run through the snags that 
may yet embarrass the Government before the next general 
election. J. F. B. 


ENDED 


imperialist group for whom the Suez adventure will turn out 
to be that brief baptism of fire which is a necessary prelude 
to junior ministerial office. Labour, on the other hand, is not 
well equipped for such situations, or, to be exact, is a little 
too well equipped. The seven members who have had the 
whip withdrawn from them over German rearmament may 
soon be readmitted to the fold, but not without the elaborate 
process of public condemnation and’ public forgiveness. All 
this is immensely damaging to the Labour cause, and the more 
so because whereas six of the erring sheep strayed in one 
direction, the seventh strayed in exactly the opposite direction. 
The element of pathos is provided by the fact that most of the 
six who voted against German rearmament were pacifists, and 
pacifists have always been regarded in the Labour Party as 
worthy innocents whose little foibles must be respected. Why, 
it must be asked, should these men suddenly be made 
examples ? The answer is that the whole question of discipline 
in the Labour Party has now to be considered against the 
background of Mr. Bevan. The immediate threat from 
Bevanism has been overcome, but the whole party still lives 
under the shadow of Vesuvius. The case of the members of 
the editorial board of Tribune is much more important than 
the conscientious protests of a handful of pacifists or the 
irritating consistency of Mr. McGovern who took support for 
Mr. Attlee’s line to the logical extreme of voting for the 
Government’s policy. The Labour leaders, however, precisely 
because of their nervousness about Mr. Bevan and his friends, 
have got discipline on the brain. They try to wield the rod, 
accordingly, with sublime impartiality, but they show astonish- 
ingly little agility. The Party is seen not only disagreeing about 
what to do in matters of high policy, but also bitterly divided 
about what to do with the people who won't do it. This is 
not the way to provide an effective Opposition much less an 
alternative Government. If these quarrels have to occur, let 
them be conducted with a little more civilised obliqueness. 
Nothing which the Labour Party can do, however, can cover 
its divisions and dilemmas. On the central issue of foreign 
policy, it is very deeply and obviously divided. In home policy, 
its search for a formula to succeed * nationalisation’ is still 
vain. The condition of a party which has achieved all those 
of its traditional objects which the public can be expected to 
tolerate and has to look round for what to do and say is not 
new. In the case of a * progressive’ party, the dilemma is 
always particularly acute, since it cannot be solved by concen- 
trating on the useful function of detailed criticism. Radicals 
must always be up and about, advancing rapidly in some 
direction which can reasonably be represented as a forward 
direction. The only obvious forward-looking course for Labour 
at present is to insist on more public expenditure, to become 
identified with the idea of open-handed generosity; but this is 
a course which, for the country, must be disastrous and self- 
defeating. Thus, Labour is driven to advocate the very kind 
of policy which a responsible political party in the conditions 
of today is in honour bound to avoid, and is so bound precisely 
because its attractions to an electorate which never can be 
versed in the remote calculations of economics are so great 
Herein lies the Tory problem: the immediate picture is 
comforting enough. The people chose the Tories to govern 
them because they believed that the country was in a state of 
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crisis, and they are so far satisfied, to judge from such evidence 
as is available, that the Tories are getting them out of the 
crisis. Present divisions in the Labour Party do not encourage 
them to change their minds on this point; but, in the long run, 
Tory Government cannot afford to be simply regarded as a 
‘crisis measure,’ otherwise the need for ghe Tories will always 
diminish in proportion to their successes. There is a substantial 
part of the electorate which really does derive aid and comfort 
from the knowledge that the Conservative Party can always 
be called in to remedy the worst mistakes of the Left, but 
which once the mistakes are remedied prefers its affairs to be 
in the hands of * decent, forward-looking people.’ The Tories 
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have done very well within a framework of assumptions 
taboos built up by a generation of Socialist propaganda: byt 
they have yet to break this framework, which can only be q 
by a lengthy process of what is now called ‘ political education 
and, until it is broken they must take care to manage a Publi 
opinion, often fundamentally hostile, adroitly. A Teputatiog 
for administrative ability will not suffice for ever; as the 
pensions controversy has shown there is much scope fg 
improvement in the timing and presentation of home policy, 
Here is a field for hard thinking for a long time. When that 
thinking has begun, the Government will begin to have Calg 
for complacency. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


’ HERE was one great gain from the censure debate on 
pensions,’ wrote, last week, a young Socialist Member 
of Parliament, who describes the goings-on at West- 

minster in one of our weekly contemporaries. ‘It left many 
on the Labour benches really hating Tories.” This bétise 
for it is surely idiotic to suppose, and worse than idiotic to 
suggest in public, that it is a good thing to increase the world’s 
stock of hatred—-would’ not have been worth mentioning had 
it not been closely followed by Mrs. Braddock’s announcement 
that she will refuse to sign the memorial book which the House 
of Commons is presenting to Sir Winston Churchill on his 
80th birthday. She does not wish her name to be * handed down 
to posterity tacked on to the end of Winston Churchill's.” Apart 
from the fact that, if it had not been for Winston Churchill, 
there might not have been much relevant posterity for Mrs. 
Braddock’s name to be handed down to, I find something 
peculiarly unbecoming in the stale rancour of gestures such as 
these. We laugh at foreign Parliaments, where periodically 
there is an unseemly uproar and deputics exchange ill-aimed 
blows and far-fetched insults. We should have more right 
to do so if our own political life was free from niggling little 
demonstrations of spleen which do not have the excuse of 
being made in hot blood. 


Through the Looking Glass 

* A. Sofronov, recently returned from a tnp round Britain, 
emphasised the great interest and tireless attention with which 
every word uttered by Soviet writers is greeted.’ A. Sofronov 
did this, according to the Writers’ Group Bulletin of the 
Society for Cultural Relations with the USSR, at one of many 
meetings held to discuss preparations for next year’s All-Union 
Congress of Soviet Writers. The rest of the Bulletin is devoted 
to reproducing K. Simonov’s now celebrated attack on Ilya 
Ehrenburg’s short novel The Thaw, Ehrenburg’s reply to it, 
and Simonov’s reply to Ehrenburg. To say that these long 
diatribes can be read with tireless attention is, with respect to 
A. Sofronov, not true; but they do give a morbidly fascinating 
glimpse of the Soviet literary world, in which ideological 
casuistry masquerades as literary criticism and the Party Line, 
coiled up like a python under the table, may at any moment 
wrap itself round somebody’s legs. Take this, for instance. 
*M. Bazhan expressed his disagreement with the way questions 
of poetry were being discussed in the columns of the Ukrainian 
literary newspaper and in particular with an article by 
Rudenko, who, in his opinion, attacks lyrics with a civic 
theme.’ If all the leading literary figures in this country were 
transported to Russia and obliged to earn a living there by 
writing, who, I wonder, would be the first down the salt- 
mines ? I think my roubles would go on Mr. Betjeman. 


Myxomatosis in Winter 

On Monday the House of Lords accepted with reluctance the 
Government's proposal to make the spreading of myxomatosis 
an offence. It is arguable that, if the entire rabbit 
population is doomed to the disease, it is better from their 


and everybody else’s point of view that they should get it over 


quickly; but there is something undeniably repugnant about th 
practice (which I suspect has not been widely indulged in) gf 
introducing myxomatosis into areas hitherto free from it, 
What I am not clear about is what a land-owner or a farmg 
ought to do, in a part of the country where the disease seemy 
to take a mild form and to spread very slowly, when it appeay 
among some of the rabbits in one corner of his property, 
Experience suggests that it may take months to infect th 
rabbits on the other parts of his land. Is he justified in doin 
what he can to spread the disease within his own bonnie 
It will almost certainly pay him to do so. Given the expecty 
tion of one season completely free of rabbits he can take risky 
—such as establishing a new plantation without spendi 

money on wire-netting—which he could not take if ‘his 
myxomatosis was killing all the rabbits in one wood byf 
showed no signs of reaching another wood half a mile away, 
This sort of situation seems to be quite common in placgy 
where outbreaks only began to occur after the summer way 
over. For myself, I do not think that it ought to be an offenc 
to spread myxomatosis—so to speak-— intramurally. 


Do You Believe in Archers ? 


I am only an intermittent listener to T/re Archers, the |,000h 
instalment of whose kersey saga was broadcast this week, but 
I am not in the least surprised to hear that a proportion of 
its ten million regular aficionados believe- Ambridge to bes 
real place (they write and ask for permission to camp — 
and the Archers to be real people (when Dan Archer mentio 
that he had a vacancy for a farm-worker, over fifty people 
wrote and applied for the job). I do not myself find that the 
tailor-made characters, or the almost over-plausible incidents 
in which the ingenious script-writers involve them, correspond 
very closely to reality, of which they lack both the harshness 
and the inconsequence. But it would be odd if, in a natit 
which not so very long ago believed on the slenderest evident 
that Puck and Queen Mab were real beings, a few simple soul 
were not to be found who feel, with much more excuse, ti 
same way about Dan Archer and Mrs. Dale. I was told that 
the Squire (that wholly unconvincing figure), who was seriously 
ill sothe time ago, owed his recovery to a change of plad, 
since it was realised that his death would involve Ambridg 
in a funeral and the nation in more homespun grief than it 
could fairly be asked to stand; but enquiry at the BBC has 
failed to reveal any basis for this agreeable canard. 


Oh, For a Muse of Fire! 

Those who have suffered from them will, I believe, agi 
that the pangs of authorship are described with accuracy 
feeling in the following morceau, the end-product of a wee 
end’s cerebation by a small boy of seven whose teacher had 
given him the task of writing a story: ‘First you think 0 
what you are going to say. This is not very easy and it 
up a lot of time. And after that there is not a lot of time 
to write a long story. That is why I never manage to wie 
very much. I have been thinking all the week-end. . 
STRD 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


The Earl of Chatham 


There are gentlemen who bring forward their accusations of 
ipconsistency against this man. Let us talk not of consistency 
gs if it were a virtue. I boast a sovereign contempt for it. It 
js the refuge of confined minds; the harbour of failing spirits. 
[have not come here armed at all points with speeches and 
memoirs, with the Official Report doubled down in dog’s ears, 
jo defend the Prime Minister. I take my stand on the one 
plain maxim, that a statesman who has used his vital powers 
through sixty years in the defence of liberty deserves the 
homage of his peers. We have been summoned here by history, 
got to search in all the flaws of his ambiguity with curious 
mischief; not to run into every twisting creek of his career; 
not to wind and spin some silky line of interpretation, 
entangling the plain evidence of his greatness. If any should 
attempt these things, | will not suffer them. We are here, 
who were alive in the morning of liberty, to acknowledge into 
our company one who is stil its noblest defender in the evening 
of his life. Let him whose intelligence is so small that it may 
pot encompass the greatness of this man be silent. I rejoice 
that he was born, yet more that he is still alive; for it is a 
ground on which I stand firm, on which | dare meet any man, 
that England has not breathed more nobly than in the life of 
this her most honoured son. We speak today for history, and 
fom the high pinnacle of fame we dare write history’s 
verdict: England lives because this man lived. 


Charles James Fox 


We have heard the grievance that this man has not loved 

ry. A grievance—as though it were a fault in him! 
Gracious God, Sir, is honour now a crime ? Is courage to be 
counted a weakness ? Is it false in a man to follow the truth 
as he sees it, a mischief to take the path of duty ? Cannot 
party exist but that it must destroy all that is most lively in 
the human spirit ? ‘ Parties must be strong, and to be strong 
they must be united.” Is this the constitutional principle on 
which you stand ? Is it by this that you would defend before 
history the exclusion of the honourable gentleman from your 
counsels’? What! had the bowels of Great Britain to be torn 
out, her best blood spilt, her treasure wasted, that your party 
might remain strong and united? Your party, strong! Yet 
you shut out the one statesman who could have added strength 
to it. Your party, united! Yet you scorned the only man 
who could unite England. I spoke many times, when my voice 
was still heard in this Parliament, against the prolongation of 
unnecessary wars. But I protest more fiercely against those 
who have made unnecessary wars inevitable. Today, you who 
once excluded him chant your praises. You cannot find 
hosannas enough to fill this hall. Not even the courtiers round 
the chair of Canute fawned with more rude flattery. But when 
tomorrow another prophet arises, will you know the voice of 
England ? Know it—and call it * Warmonger”! 


» 


Lord Macaulay writes an epilogue to his History 


Among the statesmen of his time Churchill was, in genius, 
the first. His intellect was fertile, daring and capacious. His 
careful and animated eloquence, set off by the defiant tones 
of his voice and by gestures which anticipated the delight he 
knew he had to offer his audience, was the inspiration of his 
countrymen and, even in his closing years, the life of the 
House of Commons. His conversation overflowed with 
thought, fancy and wit. His political writings well deserve to 
be studied for their literary merit, and fully entitle him to a 
Place among the English classics. His historical writings 
United a just historical perspective with a decent respect for 
his ancestors, and where the two could not be reconciled the 
former properly had to concede to the latter. To the weight 
derived from talents so great and various, he joined a mag- 
fanimity which was armour against the insidious temptations 
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of political life. Yet he was never wholly trusted. Indeed, 
those ample qualities which were the source of his greatness, 
frequently impeded him in the contests of the political arena. 
For he always saw events, not in the point of view in which 
they commonly appear to one who bears a part in them, but 
in the point of view in which, after their consummation, they 
appear to the philosophical historian. With such a turn of 
mind, he could not easily continue to act cordiaily with any 
body of ordinary politicians. Every faction, in the day of its 
insolent and vindictive triumph. uttered its censure of him; 
and every faction, when in distress, found in him = an 
unrancorous protector 


Lord Beaconsfield 


I see that it is counted a matter for jest that I should come 
here this afternoon to honour the descendant of a Whig. He 
was, I would remind you, no common Whig, if there were 
ever such a creature. No other found such reward in the 
service of his country. No other provoked such a sense of 
gratitude in his fellow countrymen that their generosity was 
not great enough to give it its proper, its decent expression. 
hey built him a palace, but withheld the crowns, so over- 
come were they with the inadequacy of the mere subscription 
of funds to honour such a memory. It was into this palace 
that the right honourable gentleman whom we honour today 
was born, into the heart of Whiggery, with a divinely ordained 
right to the suffrage of the people. [t is him I come to honour, 
and with no. reluctance or feeling of impropriety. It was no 
Whig who in the summer of your trial called forth the men 
from the shires; all men of metal; the large-acred squires from 
Dorset; the yeomen from broad Lincolnshire; the stout hearts 
from Devon; the loyal Puritans of Essex; from the weald 
they trooped on; from the dales of Yorkshire; their spirit 
quickened. Quickened by a Whig, you say? As well believe 
that the Council of Ten could have led the people of Venice 
against their oppressors. If it is pointed to me that the right 
honourable gentleman devoted so many years of his life to 
resurrecting the memory of his Whig forebear in a pile of 
three volumes, then I answer that this filial piety is the final 
evidence of his fortunate emancipation from Whigdom. 


Mr. W. E. Gladstone 


There were other days when England forsook the cause of 
freedom, when the eyes of the oppressed and the humbled 
were turned in vain to this favourite, this darling home of 
so much privilege and so much happiness, where it seemed 
that no high aspiration was any more entertained, and whence 
it was doubtful that any noble blow would again be struck, 
where the people that had built so noble an edifice for them- 
selves were no longer ready to do what in them lay to secure 
the benefit of the same inestimable boon to others, permitting 
the banner which once they had carried so high in the eye of 
heaven to droop at its staff, until one man assisted them to 
raise it again, appealing, as once it had been necessary for me 
to appeal, to the established tradition, older, wiser, nobler far 
than the pretended traditional policies by which this nation 
has so often been misled, a tradition not which disregarded 
British interests, but which taught the people to seek for the 
promotion of those interests in obeying the dictates of honour 
and justice, in following the laws, given to us in trust by Him 
who alone is our guide, of truth and right, by whose sanction 
only dare we claim the leadership of the nations, among whom 
our ascendancy rests, not on military power or industrial 
predominance, but on the steadfastness with which we hold 
to the course of duty, to which the honourable gentleman 
called you and your fellow-countrymen, in the rightful defence 
of the peoples of Poland and Czechoslovakia, as I did once 
to the aid of the Christians of Armenia 
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The Human Situation 


By STEPHEN TOULMIN 
‘It is, obviously, becoming less and less possible to 
accept the human situation, which is so full of misery 
and tragedy.” Thus an anonymous reviewer in the 
Listener recently. Last week Lord Hailsham looked at 
this despondent text from a Christian viewpoint. This 
week Stephen Toulmin examines it as a scientist. Next 
week Kathleen Nott will write as a humanist. 
ELANCHOLIA has long been the occupational disease 
of English writers: so much so that observers have 
come to call it ‘the English malady.’ Dr. Johnson 
is the great exemplar. In his eyes, the proper theme of 
philosophy was the vanity of human wishes, and his friend 
Edwards felt the need to apologise for having a more buoyant 
temperament—he tried hard, he said, to be a philosopher, but 
‘cheerfulness kept breaking in.” With this tradition behind 
us, we are accustomed to expressions of undirected gloom. 
They have a recurrent vogue in English literary circles, and the 
Edwardses of the world (like myself) get into the way of 
ignoring them. Yet there are times when they need answering, 
times when we must remind ourselves how entirely unjustified 
they are. 

What grounds, then, are there for the proposition before us ? 
Is it really ‘less and less possible to accept’ the miseries and 
tragedies of ‘the human situation’? What sort of change is 
supposed to be making this a more and more exacting task ? 
It is not enough that the writer himseif should be finding this 
harder and harder to do: he must have some reason for 
thinking that we others are following his example. Yet this 
implication, that the world is past all our bearing, would take 
some establishing; and, in any case, despair is hardly the 
rational reaction to the blows of circumstance. Alternatively, 
the suggestion may be that we take our misfortunes more to 
heart nowadays, and that the residue of accidents and 
misfortunes left to us—the inevitable bereavements, loss and 
pain— find us less prepared. In this way, the same misfortunes 
as our predecessors had to bear might cause that much the more 
misery and an onlooker might find in this an increasingly 
saddeaing spectacle. Certainly a case could be made out for 
this view. The loss of a son we now find a natural explanation 
even of near-madness (as in the film Carnet de Bal), yet Queen 
Anne could lose all her fourteen children before they grew up 
and still carry out the duties of her station. But again the 
moral is not one of gloom justified. If our misfortunes tend 
to strike us more forcibly nowadays, one clear reason is that 
they come, not more, but less frequently. 

The one view that cannot be maintained is the one the writer 
seems to be taking for granted—the view that the misfortunes 
and accidents of human life are themselves increasingly 
frequent and serious, to the point of becoming unbearable. 
One has only to think again of Queen Anne to realise how 
grotesque this claim would be. In the things that touch people 
most nearly, we are better off now, in the English-speaking 
countries especially, than people anywhere have ever been. 
We may forget this so long as we focus our attentions 
exclusively on the conditions of the most backward nations, or 
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on the bickerings of governments—though even these seem to 
us especially threatening in comparison not with those of 1854 
or 1754 (to say nothing of 1938), but only with the diplomatic 
millennium of which some had thought the United Nations 
held a promise. But we are able to take this outward-lookj 

view, and get worked up about these distant troubles as we dp 
simply because in so many more immediate ways our lives are 
extraordinarily free of proper occasions for anxiety and care. 

More than anything, of course, it is the progress of Medicine 
which has brought us to this state. Blessed with a reasonably 
understanding of the nature of the commoner diseases, ang 
techniques both for preventing and curing many of them, yj 
are freed from more than we realise. The miseries of the 
‘ human situation’ in other centuries were a product not just of 
the diseases themselves but also of their unforeseeability—ong 
had indeed to believe in a merciful Providence in order to fagg 
quietly the prospect of a plague or a Black Death, and we 
should need strong minds if the fear many feel today of poli 
and cancer were equally in place for all diseases. But mor 
than medicine, all the fruits of a well-ordered society and the 
advances of the sciences make their contribution to our peace 
of mind. A better economic understanding of the trade cycle 
makes the fear of unemployment less pressing, and its reality 
less terrible; while even a step forward in dynamics can relieve 
us of fears which our forefathers felt as real. Halley in hig 
*Ode to Newton’ claims for the Newtonian theory the ix 
cidental but important merit that it robs the stars of their 
“ominous” character: 

Now we know 

The sharply veering ways of comets, once 

A source of dread, nor longer do we quail 

Beneath appearances of bearded stars. 
This may scem a small thing, but it is of a piece with the rest 
The centuries before the Scientific Revolution no longer look 
as idyllic as they did when seen through William Morriss 
nostalgic haze, and we, who are largely freed from our ancestors 
fears of witchcraft, murder and pestilence, must realise how 
much we have to be thankful for. 

What in heaven’s name is supposed to be wrong ? Is it the 
miscries of the Koreans, or of the political prisoners in Russia, 
or of poor Aikichi Kuboyama, dead of radiation sickness from 
the hydrogen bomb * fall-out’? Or is it the prospect of our all 
being victims of the same fate ? If so, a sense of proportion 
is called for. We cannot be badly off if we have to look so far 
afield-—or into a purely hypothetical future—for miseries and 
tragedies to blench at. 

Am I advocating a return to the belief in Progress ? Not to 
a belief in its inevitability, certainly: rather a recognition of 
the fact. After all, there is the world of difference between 
these. Plenty of people, in abandoning a nineteenth-century 
faith in the upward march of history, seem to lose with it the 
ability to acknowledge actual improvements when they see 
them. No doubt there will always be a residue of tragedy and 
misery in our lives, some of it springing from accidents, some 
from clashes of personality, and about this residue we can only 
maintain the attitude of Job. No doubt, too, ground gained 
in any sphere of human life can be lost again, and sometimes has 
been. But this by itself is no ground for gloom: if anything 
it is a reason for resolve. 

It may be, of course, that this is what the writer really wished 
to convey. * It is becoming less and less possible to accept the 
human situation,’ he wrote, and we mistook him as meaning 
‘less and less possible to keep our spirits up in the face of 4 
situation overwhelmingly full of tragedy and misery.’ Did he, 
after all, mean something quite different ? Was he exhorting 
us to count our blessings, and resolve to fight that others may 
enjoy them too? Maybe what he meant was this: ‘It 8 


obviously becoming less and less possible to sit down under the 
existing human situation which, for all our past achievements, 
still contains so much needless and avoidable misery and 
tragedy.’ There would be a fine resolution, one which we 
Edwardses would hasten to support. It is also one far mor 
justified by events than any wretched expression of despaif. 
‘But, alas, it is an interpretation too charitable to be tre 
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Omagh and After 


gy JACK WHITE 

: Dublin. 

6 RIVE ENGLAND OUT : --It was an army of soldiers 

that England first sent over to conquer our Nation. 

It is with an army of soldiers that England today 

maintains the conquest of our Nation. What established the 

conquest and what maintains the conquest--FORCE —is the 
one effective weapon that we can use to undo it. 

This succinct statement of policy appears in a small news- 
sheet published in Dublin and entitled The United Irishnaan 
Below is a list of names -including two in Scotland and one 
in England -of * contact for people who wish to 
join the Republican movement. Lest they should be in doubt 
about what they are doing, the advertisement says: * An active 
Civil Organisation backed by a strong military arm can smash 
England, but not without your help.” And on the front page 
is a glowing account of the raid by the Irish Republican Army 
on the Omagh barracks 

The name of the IRA recalls to British minds. no doubt, the 
days of 1939 and bombs in pillar-boxes. To the Irishman it 
rings with half a dozen different notes. For it was an IRA 
that fought the Black and Tans, and its ex-members today draw 
State pensions and parade on Easter Sunday, decked with 
thedals, behind the Army band. The IRA split on the Treaty. 
and when the civil war began Mr. de Valera threw in his lot 
with the anti-Treaty faction and became their nominal head 
But, in 1926. when he decided to form his political party, 
Fianna Fail, the IRA split away from him, too: and he, who 
was once its leader, became one of its bitterest enemies when 
his Government was obliged to execute IRA members. From 
that time onward it was an underground movement. proscribed 
by law, rent by its own differences of leadership and policy, 
with no leaders well known to the public and making little 
impact on everyday life 

The strength of the IRA has always been a matter for con- 
jecture, and remains so today. It must be so, indeed. because 
it is impossible for even the well-informed outsider to draw a 
line between the * activists ~ and the mere fellow-travellers and 
sympathisers. During the war the number interned was about 
2,000 (nearly 1.000 of them in Eire), and the total strength may 
have been 7.000 or 8,000. But the war brought a major split 
on principle. The rightists and the opportunists —those whose 
only principle was to support anybody who was fighting England 
—wanted to aid Germany. and some contacts were in fact 
established. But the leftist-liberal element. which has always 
been strong since the days of the Citizen Army. could not 
stomach the idea of an alliance with the Nazis. In the prison 
camp this split on principle was embittered by the clash of 
personalities, and when war ended and the internees were 

released the IRA was only a remnant of its former strength. 

The last few years have seen a rebuilding of the organisation 
combined (apparently) with changes in leadership and policy 
The pre-war IRA was purely a military movement which called 
itself a * government.’ Today it is the military arm of a political 
movement whose speakers appear in public and which pub- 
lishes The United Irishman. The * activists” number perhaps 
800 to 1.000. They still have substantial dumps of arms, and 
they are sustained by funds coming largely from America. As 
a matter of policy, the organisation seems to have abandoned 
the wiping out of old scores within the Twenty-Six Counties: 
there is no more talk of the * execution lists * that were notorious 
during the war. The new policy is concentrated on one 
objective, expressed by The United Irishman ‘after thirty 
years of futility getting down to the vital, fundamental 
issue--to get the invaders out, completely and as quickly as 
possible.” 

‘The invaders’: those words are the keynote. It is an 
article of faith that England is the only architect of Partition. 
The United Irishman denounces those who ‘ misrepresent’ the 
Purpose of the IRA as an attack on Northern Protestantism as 
such: and no doubt it is sincere, as it is no part of the IRA 


addresses * 
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tradition to be the spearhead of ‘Rome Rule.’ But one can 
imagine that the distinction seems a fine one to the 750,000 or 
so people in the North who vote Unionist. In fact, this distinc- 
tion, or lack of one, seems to lie at the root of the conflict 
between IRA policy and Government policy. In the Dail debate 
that followed the Omagh raid, Mr. John A. Costello, the Prime 
Minister, made a reasoned case against the usé of force, and 
he was supported by Mr. de Valera as leader of the Opposition. 
Both of them accepted explicitly the fact that the ending of 
Partition depends on winning over the Northern Unionists, and 
that * getting the invaders out,’ even if it were possible, would 
be no solution. ‘Let us have a united nation. said Mr. 
Costello, * but let it be a union of free men, and not a united 
nation in which one-fifth of the people have been cowed by 
force or fear and feel themselves enslaved.” 

How is it that, against all this consensus of political wisdom, 
the IRA can still gain recruits for its * physical force * policy? 
The answer is that those political leaders themselves, who 
have now attained to wisdom with the years. have put the sticks 
under the pot. The right of a fervent minority to take it upon 
itself to represent the nation is sealed by the memory of 1916 
(when there were some 300,000 Irishmen in the British forces, 
as compared with a thousand in the Rising) and 1922. The 
lesson that ‘you can get nothing out of England except by 
force * is rammed home by a teaching of history which repre- 
sents a gallant Ireland as foreing the mighty Empire to its 
knees. In fact, for all the courage and resourcefulness of the 
men who carried on the war, the victory was won in 1921 by 
public opinion, in"the world at large and in. Britain itself. And’ 
it is that force of world opinion which would be firmly,” 
decisively and almost unanimously against any use of force to 
reunite Ireland today. To Americans —even to Irish Americans 

the alliance with Britain against Communism is too important 
to be jeopardised by quarrels like this 

The elder statesmen lit the fire. and now they find themselves 
ignored or scorned when they try to damp it down. Indeed, 
it is not hard to see why their hard-won wisdom is spurned by 
those ardent young men whose anger has been aroused by the 
injury of Partition. Not only the extremist but the moderate 
must feel that thirty years have tailed to produce a positive 
policy on Partition, and that moderation, in the official mouth, 
is only an excuse for doing nothing. It is possible, I feel, to 
produce a policy which, if it will not appease the extremists, 
will relieve the moderates of their feeling of frustration. First 
of all, there is one point on which the Northern Ireland case 
is vulnerable, and can be shown to be vulnerable. The two 
counties of Fermanagh and Tyrone have consistent nationalist 
majorities, and there is no argument for dividing the Six 
Counties from the Twenty-Six which will not go equally for 
dividing these two from the Six. Here is the point on which to 
concentrate propaganda. The alleged misdemeanours of the 
Northern [Ireland Government, which Republican spokesmen 
have spent so much time in denouncing. are totally irrelevant, 
as long as it continues to get elected. 

Secondly, there is no evidence (or at any rate none known to 
the public) that the Government of the Republic has ever given 
a day’s thought to the practical problems——fiscal, financial, 
economic—which would be raised instantly by the abolition of 
the Border. Why should it not appoint at once a non-political 
Working Party, to ask the necessary questions and try to work 
out the answers ? A start could be made with an examination 
of the practicability of a customs union between North and 
South. Here there would be the precedent of Benelux, and 
the blessing of OEEC; and no doubt the scheme could count 
on United States support. It would be at least a start towards 
a plan for wiping out a Border which cannot, after thirty years, 
be demolished simply by proving it absurd. If the result was 
merely to force an acknowledgement of their true position on 
some of the Southern businessmen who are making money out 
of non-competitive, tariff-protected industries, the Working 
Party would have paid its keep. 





Postage on this issue: Inland and Overseas |$d.; Canada (Canadian 
Magazine Post) Id. 
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MORE WORK FROM TRADE UNIONISTS—IV 


Management and Higher 
Productivity 


By MARK ABRAMS 


N the six years between 1948 and 1954 Britain’s index of 
industrial production (which relates to the output of 
roughly half the nation’s manpower) has risen by 29 per 

cent. One third of this expansion merely reflects an increase 
in the number of people engaged in the industries covered by 
the index; the balance is accounted for by greater productivity 
from the average worker and it is probable that over the past 
six years output per head in the index industries has been 
rising at an average rate of 3 per cent. per annum. By com- 
parison with our earlier achievements in the first half of this 
century this is pretty good going and hardly substantiates any 
blanket accusations that the post-war British industrial worker, 
pampered by the Welfare State and bolstered by full employ- 
ment, has successfully obstructed all technical innovations of 
a labour-saving nature. (The fact that total national output 
over the six years grew at only 14 per cent. per annum can be 
largely attributed to stagnation in the non-industrial half of 
the economy—distribution, personal services,,clerical services, 
etc.—where productivity has been static.) 

Judged, however, by our needs and aspirations, and by what 
other countries have accomplished, it is reasonable to expect 
something better from British industry than a 3 per cent. 
expansion in the average year. 

It has been suggested earlier in this series that much of 
the blame for this relative backwardness must rest on the 
shoulders of the British worker, and that, Australians excepted, 
his persistent idleness and resistance to new machinery and new 
techniques are unique and surpass that of all comparable over- 
seas workers. This diagnosis was undoubtedly encouraged by 
the reports of many of the first European productivity teams 
which visited the United States. Time and again they indicated 
that American prosperity was due in large part to the peculiar 
psychology of the American worker—he positively welcomed 
labour-saving machinery and warmly supported trade union 
leaders who accepted management schemes to raise produc- 
tivity. To anyone familiar with the restrictive practices of 
American dockers, printers and constructional workers, this 
account of the climate of American industrial relations seemed 
a little fanciful. (It apparently struck some Americans the same 
way and Columbia University Press has recently published 
under the title of European Impressions of the American 
Worker an analysis of British myths about the ‘ psychology’ 
of the American worker.) 

The more recent productivity teams have tended to drop 
this mysticism. The last of them (Industrial Engineering) flatly 
stated that in American industry ‘the human disinclination to 
change is accepted,’ and then went on to describe the systematic 
and often laborious methods used by management to raise 
productivity in spite of this disinclination. A similar realism 
is shown by the most recent of the productivity reviews carried 
out in this country; this urged readers to consider the success 
of the Fawley Refinery experiment—where American manage- 
ment techniques raised the hourly productivity of British labour 
by 30 per cent. over a period of two years. 

The construction of the Fawley refinery, just outside 
Southampton, was started in July, 1949. Apart from two or 
three specialised tasks (e.g. site levelling), the job was entrusted 
to a firm which decided to use a novel combination of human 
resources—the management was almost entirely American 
while the rank and file labour was entirely British. The initial 


productivity targets were high; it was assumed that it would 
take 
workers (it is usually assumed that 


154 British workers to do the work of 100 American 
American productivity is 
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roughly double that of Britain); in fact, in the closing 

of the job the productivity of British labour had been Tai 
to within 15 per cent. of the best American standards and 
the 16,000,000 man-hours budgeted for the task only 2,00 
had been lost in industrial disputes. 

_To some extent this success was due to fortuitous eXterna] 
circumstances—at the time, raw materials were in relatively 
easy supply, and dollars were made available for the pur 
of equipment in America. In part, the success followed 
the detailed planning of every stage of the job before work 
started and from the close co-operation between the client and 
the contractor, But almost everyone who has studied the 
expefiment is agreed that a major contribution was made by 
management techniques on the site and by forms of Manage. 
ment-union relations which are comparatively rare in thig 
country. 

Management started by insisting that this be a 100 per cent 
trade union job and that shop stewards should have the Tight 
to inspect the membership cards of every worker once ey 
six weeks in the firm’s time. There was a full-time convenor 
of the shop stewards, paid and provided with an office by the 
contractor. A Shop Stewards’ Committee met fortnightly, and 
a Site Executive Committee met weekly in the firm’s time 
More unusual was the fact that although members of thirteeg 
different unions were working on the job, yet the engagement 
of all labour was effected under one contract with the Cop 
federation of Shipbuilding and Engineering Unions; and more 
over, and this was indeed revolutionary, the contract wag 
completely a local matter. The Confederation’s area officials 
acted autonomously and the contractor negotiated without 
reference to any national association of employers. This meant 
that any management-union difficulties that arose could be dealt 
with on the spot and immediately. No one could procrastinatg 
by intoning, * Any complaints the men have can be adequately 
ventilated through the constitutional channels of conciliatiog 
machinery,” and then waiting for the bureaucrats of Whitehall, 
Mayfair and Smith Square to get together. With responsible 
trade union officials on the doorstep it was reasonable and 
possible for both management and trade unions to insist that 
shop stewards must not handle labour disputes. 

Again, the contract created a unified and extremely simple 
system of wages for all crafts. The men were grouped, 
irrespective of their trades, into three grades—skilled, semis 
skilled and unskilled, with agreed pay differentials. This meant 
that men could be transferred within their grade from task 
to task without any possible loss of pay, that the lines of 
promotion from one grade to another were clear-cut and, 
perhaps most important, it deprived the shop stewards of 
nine-tenths of the material from which shop-floor disputes 
are usually built—the definition of a particular task into one 
or other of the hundred or so differentials which normally 
exist On an engineering job. 

A further break with British practices was that no incentive 
bonus of any kind was paid; instead there was, by British 
standards, a high ratio of supervisors to workmen and it was 
the responsibility of the former to see that a fair and full day's 
work was done. 

One outstanding feature of the experiment was the use, 0M 
a very lavish scale, of machinery and equipment which blatantly 
saved labour and might therefore have met with the alleged 
deep-rooted obstructionism of the British worker. It did 
nothing of the sort. Less than two per cent. of the total mam 
hours expended were spent in handling materials, the men were 
delighted with the way machines took over the many heavy 
and dirty jobs and with the fact that the labourers affected 
were upgraded to semi-skilled workers when they started 
handling the machines. Many of the younger men showed af 
additional pleasure in the mere handling of powerful equip 
ment which was new to them—a pleasure they can rarely 
experience in a country where the proportion of the gross 
national product devoted to gross domestic capital formation 
is about the lowest in the civilised world and is exceeded even 
by Portugal. 

All these changes were important, but all of them were con 
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‘onal. They were accepted and became effective because 
the character of the team of men who constituted * manage- 
t’ The man right at the top, the project manager, was 
glways accessible; his hours on the site were longer than those 
of any one else and his door was always open. (As one of the 
men commenting on this said facetiously, ‘On other jobs there 
was no point in trying to get things settled by the boss—it was 
too much bother to go to Park Lane or the golf course.’) 
Moreover, he saw to it that every supervisor on the site was 
kept informed through weekly meetings and daily bulletins of 
averything that affected the whole job, and he checked person- 
ally and continuously to see that instructions were carried out. 
The supervisors themselves were also unusual by British 
management standards; every one of them was of working-class 
origin and had started at the bottom, but roughly half had 
academic qualifications from some of the most famous tech- 
pological institutions in the world. They were directly 
sesponsible for seeing that the work of their men was not 
interrupted by a shortage of materials, labour or skill. They 
were demonstrably able to do the work of any of the men 
under them; time and again they taught their men new skills 
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(thereby in many cases ‘ upgrading * them); they took to them- 
selves none of the usual functionless symbols of authority—a 
separate canteen, shorter working hours, offices to sit in, the 
wearing of clothes that were inappropriate for manual labour. 
They were out on the site at least 90 per cent. of the time and, 
where necessary, working alongside the men. Not least, they 
were given sufficient authority to deal with almost every 
question that came from below—nothing leads to shop-floor 
cynicism and contempt faster than taking instructions from a 
supervisor who is unable, in spite of his good intentions and 
democratic gestures, to do more than act as a clumsy messenger 
boy carrying complaints from below and orders from above. 

From almost the first day of construction the men were 
accepting more efficient working methods and labour-saving 
machinery, and disputes were negligible (though many of the 
shop stewards belonged to the Communist-controlled ETU); 
on the contrary, the feeling among the workers was that this 
was the best job they had ever had. The lesson of Fawley 
seems to be that British workers are prepared to work as well 
as anyone else—provided they respect the people for whom 
they work and have faith in their fair-dealing. 





City and Suburban 


T the moment that you are reading this, if it is not too 

late at night, the Minister of Transport will probably 

be considering schemes for dealing with London traffic. 
The ‘A’ Ring Road, a colossally expensive plan, involving a 
tunnel under Hyde Park, cuttings through the Baker Street 
and Bloomsbury areas and also in the Goswell Road district, 
will obviously cause the destruction of much attractive Georgian 
London. The miles of viaduct south of the Thames approached 
from a tunnel a quarter of a mile downstream from Tower 
Bridge will come out very expensive. The scheme was dropped 
in 1950. Before it is seriously reconsidered I hope the Minister 
is going to take a look at a more obvious remedy for traffic 
relief put forward by Mr. Simon Dale, the inventor of a way 
of saving Cambridge. Mr. Dale has seen that from Lancaster 
Gate to Moorfields Hospital via Westbourne Terrace, Maryle- 
bone Road, Euston Road, Pentonville Road and City Road, 
there is a wide carriage way planned in Georgian times, except 
for two furlongs between Edgware Road and Marylebone Road 
which were never wide enough. During the last century the 
original space of 120 feet between the house-fronts has been 
reduced in many places by second-rate forecourt building. But 
the wide road is still substantially there and could be recovered 
without spending too much money. Thus could be made a 
thoroughfare of dignified Georgian proportions, retaining many 
of its original buildings and with a carriage way 80 feet wide 
tunning for nearly five miles through a congested part of 
London. Mr. Dale proposes to link his road from the west by 
one crossing the White City and passing south of the Great 
Western Railway to Westbourne Terrace. Eastward he pro- 
poses broadening Great Eastern Street and Commercial Street 
towards a tunnel under the Thames very near that proposed 
in the ‘A’ Ring Road plan. This scheme seems so obvious 
that there is bound to be something wrong with it. 


Religious Divisions 

Who will they appoint head of all the Religion Divisions 
of the BBC in place of the admirable present head who retires 
ext year? Though the Church of England is the Church of 
this country, with the same creeds as the Roman Catholics and 
most other Churches, there is always a possibility that ‘ they’ 
May be so anxious not to give offence that they may even 
ippoint a Hindu to see fair play. Whoever it is, 1 hope we 
will not have too much of this oecumenical attitude in which, 
if you allow the Baptists half an hour, you must allow the 
Methodists three-quarters of an hour, and so on. The Sacra- 
ments of rival Churches should not be televised for Evangel- 
lic purposes. They should be the means of bringing the 
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services of their Church to those who are house-bound by 
illness, just as monasteries have windows looking into the 
chapel from the infirmary. For other programmes it is the 
Christian attitude to current events that needs expressing, and 
without compromise. This is of more value than parading 
the rival attractions of various forms of worship. 


Music Extra 

Massed choirs from St. Paul’s, Westminster Abbey, the 
Chapel Royal, Southwark and Canterbury, the Bishop of 
Peterborough, a profusion of Deans and organists, and the 
Lord Mayor of London and his Sheriffs, assembled in St. 
Sepulchre’s Church, Holborn, this Monday, which was St 
Cecilia’s Day. That big creamy white Classic interior was 
bright with colour and sweet was the sound of music in honour 
of the Saint. Yet an eminent hagiologist tells me that despite 
the representations we see of her playing an organ in stained 
glass and stone, there is no indication that the early Roman 
virgin martyr St. Cecilia was interested in music. 


The Land of the Free 

An architect friend of mine is designing a house in a select 
outer suburb, fifteen miles north of London. The purchase 
of the land alone, on which the house is to stand, works out 
at £5,000 an acre. In an even more exclusive avenue of the 
same suburb the cost of land is greater. Yet one can buy for 
£5,000 a country house which would cost £100,000 to build 
today. Surely not only our land values are turned upside down? 


Naked and Ashamed 

Now that streets and rooms are dark by tea-time, I notice 
more than ever the horrors of modern electric light. I see my 
tea looking like green custard under the strip lighting of a 
cafe, and cakes look mouldy and toast looks like cardboard. 
The light even seems to give the flavour of its colour to the 
food. And even for one’s own house one cannot find a decent 
pendant lamp, for there is little to choose between pseudo- 
Elizabethan, plastic-‘modern, which makes one think of a 
redecorated hotel, and white globes like a government office. 
There are, of course, those paper shades folded intricately by 
clever Scandinavians, but they soon grow dirty. I have been 
trying in vain to find those crinkly glass shades from which 
the old-fashioned bulb burst like a flower, or one of those 
cut-glass pines in which it sparkled like a diamond. The best 
electric light fittings I know are those simple coronals of naked 
bulbs which hang in the vast darkness of Westminster Cathe- 
dral. If one could get bulbs of sufficiently low power as not 
to dazzle the naked eye, a modified arrangement of diminishing 
coronals would look well as a centre light, by day or night. 
But no! In the electrical trade a naked bulb, however dim, 
seems to be thought rather indelicate. JOHN BETJEMAN 
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ART 


The London Group 


Tue London Group has claimed for itself an 
unusual generosity this year, in allotting two- 
thirds of the hanging-space at the New 
Burlington Galleries to non-members. In 
actual fact only five more non-members 
than last year are exhit:ting and the general 
tenor of the exhibition is much as usual. 
For some little time now the Group's shows 
have given the impression of hardening into 
a formula—we know before entering the 
exact spot where Mary Martin's relief will 
be (it has been there for three years now), 
whereabouts we shall find a Trevelyan (last 
year it was No, 24, this year it is No. 23) or 
a Paul Feiler (permanent guardian to the 
entrance to the corridor), To expect other- 
wise would perhaps be unfair. The Group’s 
strength—its steadfast refusal to enter the 
world of art politics—is inevitably its weak- 
ness and its confusion, and its hanging com- 
mittees are faced every year with an unenvi- 
able task. From such a diversity of idiom 
can emerge no more coherent impression 
than a sort of corporate denial of Wyndham 
Lewis’s assertion in his new book, The 
Demon of Progress in the Arts, that * there 
is no painting today worthy of consider- 
ation between extremist painting and the 
Royal Academy.’ 

if there is a shift of emphasis in this year’s 
exhibition, it is brought about by Messrs. 
Eric Atkinson, Frederick Brill, Derrick 
Greaves and Jack Smith and results from 
these young painters’ determination to 
equate their ‘realism’ with that abomination 
the ‘exhibition picture.” To some degree 
all four are being forced into a particular 
form of self-advertisement which has hitherto 
tended to be the prerogative of artists of 
other persuasions, and this, as always, is a 
pity. The notable exception is Frederick 
Brill’s painting of a grey, striated cliff-face 
washed by a grey, white-foamed sea, which 
warrants its size by the firmness of its con- 
struction and the conviction of its vision. 
It would be a good purchase for the Con- 
temporary Art Society. 

o * - 


At the Victoria and Albert Museum the 
Circulation Department has organised what 
is claimed to be the first international exhibi- 
tion of colour wood- and lino-cuts. The 
200-odd prints come from 130 artists in 
25 countries (Mexico, a land with a powerful 
and lively graphic tradition, is an odd 
omission). Several eastern European coun- 
tries have contributed, and there are selections 
from both China and Japan. Great Britain 
is represented by entries received for the 
Giles Bequest Fund competitions since 1950. 

The exhibition makes a gay splash. The 
technical approach varies as greatly as the 
aesthetic, so that it is sometimes hard to see 
in the prints the common denominator of a 
common medium. From France and 
Hungary and Spain come prints in which 
the pigment sits so lightly upon the surface 
of the paper that the results resemble water- 
colour; yet here again from Spain are other 
meticulous prints which employ the full 
tonal range, and almost ape oil paint, while 
others resemble coarse silk-screen posters. 
From the communist countries come detailed 
and tinted topographical views like Karel 


Vik’s panorama of Prague, and Arnold 
Gross’s landscape from Hungary—an aston- 
ishing performance which suggests wood- 
engraving rather than lino. From the west, 
notably from Switzerland, come abstracts of 
every sort. It is noticeable that while the 
Chinese prints stick to a delicate realism 
(for example, buses, lorry and breakdown 
van on a Peking Suburban Highway), 
Japanese woodcutters seem to have swallowed 
American abstraction of the crudest kind, 
hook, line and sinker. Germany, Scandinavia 
and the USA re particularly well 
represented; among individual prints which 
stay in the memory are those by F. Tidemand- 
Johannessen and Paul René Gauguin 
(Norway), Voitto Vikainen (Finland), Mino 
Maccari (Italy), Walter Battiss (South 
Africa), Riko Debenjak (Yugoslavia), H. P. 
Docbele (Holland). 


M. H, MIDDLETON 
TELEVISION and RADIO 
Wii. Television kill Variety? Or will 


Variety kill TV? If the offerings of Messrs. 
Ralph Reader and Vic Oliver on Saturday 
and Monday respectively are anything to 
go by, it really doesn’t matter much which 
way. Mr. Reader, that least endearing of 
ex-Boy Scouts, was the weakest link of 
It's A Great Life. The small screen demands 
sincerity; you can often get away with 
plausibility; but corn, of the hushed *‘ You 
wonderful, wonderful people’ kind, just leaves 
a bad smell in the living-room. Both Dave 
King and Jimmy Logan have comic stuff 
in them and Des O’Connor is engaging in an, 
as yet, Over-eager way—a young Norman 
Wisdom without the poised pathos. Sally 
Ann Howes is pretty, and would be prettier 
if shed stop lifting and lowering her eye- 
brows like railway-signals. Yes, there was 
plenty of talent filtering through; but how it 
had to struggle to get past over-production, 
too many gimmicks in its acts, too much 
first impact cleverness—and all of it without 
warmth, warmth to make its audience be 
with it, inside it, guffawing, giggling warmth. 
All we got on Saturday night was sniggering 
smartness. 

Many people find Mr. Oliver funny. My 
minority position was strengthened by 
Monday's This Is Show Business. His 
throbbing reverence for the great clichés of 
light music (we had the Gounod Ave Maria 
and La Mort du Cygne in one and the same 
programme, bless us) and his tremulous, 
intimate farewell don’t exactly ease my 
irritation at his nerveless jokes and nervous 
cough. Nor does a badly photographed 
telerecording of Bob Hope in an unnamed 
theatre using material already heard over a 
week ago on the Light Programme, make up 
for his show's complete lack of ideas. Why 
Yvonne Mitchell should be allowed to do a 
ten-minute plug for a current film I don’t 
understand; nor why later in the same 
evening, Gregory Peck and John Houston 
should be allowed to do the same for Moby 
Dick, about the greatness of which I am 
beginning to hear too much. 

Nevertheless, while Miss Mitchell did her 
selling job well in a ladylike way, Mr. Ed. 
Sullivan of American TV, interviewing Peck 
and Houston, was an eye-opener. The easy 
casualness of the whole business was a 
splendid demonstration of showmanship 


and know-how. We were actually ; 
for a change, to believe that a conversati 
was taking place, that people were talking to 
each other about something that interesial 
them. There was none of that fumbjj 
around for the next agreed talking poj 
that characterises too many BBC intery wy 
no uncomfortable camera angles focusine 
on knees or paunches. The contrast of this 
excellent piece of film with the oby ious dis. 
comfort displayed last week by Mr. Peter 
Scott and his badger-watchers, for example 
should be taken to heart at Lime Grove, 
One lesson clearly is: once you've got sour 
people sat down, keep the camera sill. 
less of this fancy stuff of moving from face 
to face and catching one in three unready 
Not that I have anything but thanks for 
Mr. Scott and his badgerophile friends for 
their enchanting and delightful film. But 
couldn’t the story of its making have been 
told quietly by one person instead of noisily 
with continual ‘Oh 1 sees’ and ‘Did you 
reallys?’ and * How fascinatings’? ; 
JOHN METCALF 


CINEMA 


Garden of Evil. (Odeon, Marble Arch.}—~ 
The Great Adventure. (Academy.)— 
The Sheep Has Five Legs. (Cameo-Poly) 

THE Western is perfect food for Cinema 

Scope. Inside its great lantern jaws liberal 

helpings of adventure, strong silent heroes 

and trigger-happy villains, scalp-happy 

Indians and maidens in distress, can be 

chewed and swallowed without causing 

indigestion. Figures, which in more con 
fined settings loom hideously in giant shapes 
above one, become reasonably sized when 
placed against a whole range of mountains, 
and miles of evening sky behind a heroine's 
ten-foot teardrop make it seem almost 
plausible. In Garden of Evil Henry Hathaway 
concentrates on a Mexican landscape of 
harsh magnificence, leading us through it 
for a very long time in the company of Gary 
Cooper, Richard Widmark, Susan Hayward 
and Cameron Mitchell. They are off to 
rescue Miss Hayward’s husband, who is 
trapped in a gold mine, three days’ journey 
through Apache country, and so little 
happens on these days, though on the way 
back things are much more active, one has 
little to do but admire the views. These are 
stupendous and no plot can hope to compete 
with them. Mr. Hathaway’s barely tries, 
but it is comforting in the presence of 

nature’s more ferocious manifestations 10 

have a few humans around. Mr. Cooper, 

reliable as ever, Mr. Widmark sardonic, 

Miss Hayward desirable, Mr. Mitchell vile 

are always riding along somewhere in the 

middle distance, and they provide sufficient 
love, lust, courage and kindness to make 
one feel safer. 

- * - 

Nature from a very different angle 
shown us by the Swedish director Ame 
Sucksdorff in his film The Great Adventure, 
This is one of the most beautiful films 
I have seen in my life, a poem, a rhapsody, 
a masterpiece to flaunt in the face of all 
those who say the cinema knows not aft. 
Simply it brings us the seasons of the yeaf 
in Central Sweden, the animals, birds, 
flowers, the sunrise, the snow, morning mist 
and moon, a hundred enchantments seea 
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Iron Hands 


graded and loaded into railway wagons. At no stage in 


IN THE MANUFACTURE OF CHEMICALS—as in the manu- 
facture of most other products—a vast amount of time, 
money and energy is consumed, simply in moving things 
from place to place. In fact, one of the most important 
steps that can be taken to raise productivity is to ensure 
that as much as possible of this mechanical, unskilled, 
unsatisfying and expensive labour is done by machines— 
by “materials handling” equipment, as it is called. Such 
equipment not only raises productivity but makes a man’s 
working life safer, easier and pleasanter. In I.C.L, 
mechanisation and materials handling have been devel- 
oped to a stage that compares favourably with any heavy 
industry in the world. At I.C.I.’s limestone quarry at 
Tunstead, for example, electrically driven shovels, cap- 
able of handling up to § tons at a time, dig the stone 
blasted from the solid rock face and load it into 20-ton 
diesel lorries. ‘These carry the stone in a steady pro- 
cession to one of the finest automatic crushing plants in 
the world where it is mechanically crushed, washed, 


the process is the stone touched by hand. 

In the very different ‘Perspex’ sheet plant at I.C.I.’s 
Wilton Works, the heavy, fragile plate-glass sheets, 
between which the ‘Perspex’ sheet is cast, are auto- 
matically washed, and dried with a blast of air, while 
the completed “sandwich” of ‘Perspex’ and glass 
plates is delicately lifted by rubber suction fingers 
and gently started on its carefully timed journey 
through long, automatic ovens. In every I.C.I. plant, 
the latest fork-trucks, drum-lifters and other mach- 
inery for making light of heavy work may be seen 
hard at the job of materials handling. Indeed, a 
recent report of a productivity team, recommending 
a wider application of mechanical handling methods, 
endorses the progressive policy of I.C.I., who for 
twenty years have been using—and developing—the 
latest equipment in the quest for ever greater 
productivity. 


Imperial Chemical Industries Limited 
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through the eyes of two little boys. There 
is next to no dialogue, an excellent English 
commentary being given by Norman Shelley. 
In the very first seconds Mr. Sucksdorff 
weaves his magic, pulling aside the years to 
when one had time to look and listen, time 
to wonder at the spangled cobweb, to study 
the bl: de of grass, to wait at the fox’s earth, 
Though his tale is savage sometim@s and 
humorous, his approach to it is always 
lyrical, and it seems wherever he points his 
camera there is beauty. Aeroplane trails 
over a clear sky, cranes wheeling in, two 
owls in a tree, everything he touches is shaped 
to catch the breath, and even when the eye 
is held by young animals playing, rapture 
hangs heavy in the air. The hero of the 
piece is Otty, a baby otter adopted by the 
children and hidden from their pezrents, 
A creature of ineffable charm and over- 
whelming high spirits, Otty yet does not 
steal the picture, his innocent joie de vivre 
being but a small part of nature’s pattern, 
$0 complex, mysterious, and overall so 
crucl. Still, he is irresistible and sets the 
tone to a film of outstanding merit which 
all should see. 
_ n o 

In The Sheep Has Five Legs Fernandel 
takes the part of five men, quintuplets, who 
are asked to re-visit their home town on 
their fortieth birthday and pay their respects 


to their father, also played by Fernandel. 
As a beautician, window cleaner, ship’s 
captain, journalist, priest and aged farmer 
this versatile actor, though handicapped by 
a mediocre script, gives six good perform- 
ances, six subtle characterisations which 
barely have time to establish themselves 
and which leave one, unaccountably, disap- 
pointed. Perhaps one can have too much 
Fernandel, perhaps Henri Verneuil’s direc- 
tion is too loose, or perhaps I was in the 
wrong mood, but, though admiring the 
protagonist’s dexterity, I confess to being 
a trifle bored, 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM 


THEATRE 
The Talk of the Town. (Adelphi.) 


Tue word ‘review’ covers a multitude of sins. 
It can mean something performed in a cellar 
and depending for its effect on jokes about 
existenti:.lism, Or it can mean something 
really fleshy with thousands of electric lights 
and dozens of girls in and out of a selection 
of glitteringly scanty costumes. The Talk 
of the Town comes betwixt and between: 
its appe«! is certainly popular, but it has the 
air of not having had as much money spent 
on it zs it to make a real splash. 
There were the usual tableaux: Paris and the 
apaches ; Olde Englishe Coaching; and at the 
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last the gay Nineties (which seemed much ofa 
muchness with any other gay Nineties), but 
none of these hardy annuals of the Stage were 
done quite so lavishly as they would be either 
across the Channel or across the Atlantic 
There was a lack of slick production, so that 
though the turns were funny enough in 
themselves, one missed the punch and the 
pace which are so important in this kind of 
show. 

Of course, there was Jimmy Edwards 
introducing us to his own political party— 
a great improvement on most political 
parties—and to his own administration of 
justice—which made us feel what a loss he is 
to the bar. Mr. Edwards is very much in the 
main tradition of English comedians. Cracks 
about mothers-in-law, girls’ legs, beer and 
closing time come easily to him. The famous 
moustache lifts a little at the edges, the nose 
glows and we can almost feel that Queen 
Victoria is still on her throne. This is a most 
enjoyable sensation. With him (they are the 
two pillars of the show) is Tony Hancock, 
whose impression of reading Dickens aloud 
and of crooning made night hideous but 
(in the latter case, anyway) not more hideous 
than the original. Joan Turner’s imitations 
were funny and the chorus was shapely, 
What more could anyone want? What 
indeed? 

ANTHONY HARTLEY 


MEDITERRANEAN POEMS 


By C. A. TRYPANIS 


Greece and Rome 


if your troop-ship is sailing in fine 

Weather from Port Said to Gibraltar, 

And you sense behind the hard sky-line 
Athens and Rome—temple, dome and altar 
Rising just out of reach, feel no regret. 
Forget they were your life-long dream, forget 
You have read the classics. Enjoy the sun, 
The flashing sea, remember that others 
Crossed these waters hunted by bomb and gun. 
Remember the wives and the mothers 

Who will wave to the lazy ship 

As she moors at the end of her trip. 


Athens and Rome perish once you have been 
Up the Acropolis or in Saint Peter's. 

Ancient cities live only when seen 

In drowsy dreams by modern lotus-eaters. 
Death is the dreamless, the living must divine 
A Greece and Rome beyond the hard sky-line 


The Purple Cloak 


Caligula knows how to entertain. 

Nothing can compare with his gladiatorial 
Shows, with his games in a circus all strewn 
With purple and panthers and Aethiopians 


Who box and act gruesome scenes from the lower world. 


His Imperial banquets are, of course, unique: 
Outré flesh and fish, rare Chian wine, exciting 
Sauces and women schooled in Oriental love. 
But if you are his guest—and once invited 
You will have to go—never attract attention. 
King Ptolemy was received with great honour; 
He was Caligula’s cousin, son of King Juba 
And Mark Anthony’s daughter Selene. 

He entered the theatre like a king, 

And drew the eyes of the sight-thirsty crowd 
To the flow of his purple cloak. 

He was immediately executed. 

It is not in good taste to be the Emperor's 
Guest, and to attract greater attention 

That his sacred person does. And no one is more 
Sensitive to things in bad taste than Caligula. 


Upon Concluding Virgil 
The book lay on the marble steps, bound 
In the silence of the newly dead. 
The Chian sea was feasting beyond the tranquil urns. 
Facing this wine-blue water, I cannot see you, 
Virgil, with the eyes of the dark Western monasteries. 
Here, where the wrath of Achilles still burns in the rock, 
Where you can still snatch a glimpse 
Of the foam-stung sail of Odysseus, 
Pius Aeneas does not move, especially 
Since we know, what you did not know, Virgil, 
The Empire after Augustus. And your Daphnis, 
Your Meliboeus, the heaped up baskets of lilies, 
Your whole Arcadia, however pleasing, 
Do not ring true. We have both loved Homer 
And Theocritus too well to make good friends. 
But your song on the fields and the flocks 
And the honey that comes from the sky 
Is true in this Aegean land, where the peasants 
Still fight with the same rude weapons 
Their stingy earth, and the sailors still number the stars, 
And call them, like old friends, by name. 


Venetian Mirrors 


The worshippers of paper heroes sink 
Into the piling pages of their books, 
Wander through haunted gardens of dark ink, 


Till all the might-have beens, the dashing looks, 
Young blue and gold fade into dusty grey, 
Flowers pressed between the pages of their books. 
Books are a drug, you cannot break away, 

The world of shadows numbs the floating mind, 
And worlds of shadows shirk the light of day. 
Insolent love can only purge, unbind 

The dusty heart, the loins, already cold; 

He mostly comes too late—they wake to find 
That like Venetian mirrors set in gold 

They smiled at shadows, and that shadows pass 
Into the leaf of silver, and unfold 


A web of scars that clouds the lonely glass. 
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Instead of ‘clatter’ it goes ‘wumph’ 


THE MORNING PAPER announces itself to the British family by a discreet clfck of 
the letter-box. In the United States the headlines come sailing through the air to land 
with a thud on the porch. Yet however they arrive, these newspapers share more than 
the bond of language. 

For in the United States, as in Britain, many newspapers are printed on paper 
made by Bowaters. And the numbers of such newspapers grow as fresh supplies of 
paper flow from the new mills built by Bowaters at Calhoun in Tennessee. Here 
130,000 tons of newsprint are produced each year and the whole of this output has 
been bought by newspaper publishers in the Southern States for 15 years ahead. In 
America, as in Britain, the Bowater Organisation is helping to safeguard the supply of 
newsprint well into the foreseeable future. 

In this democratic world the course of history may well be determined at the 
breakfast tables of British and American families. The newspapers we read 
influence our thoughts, opinions, everyday actions. Newsprint is vital to our continuing 
civilisation . . . the ‘clatter’ and the ‘wumph’ are essential sounds in our lives today. 





An international organisation making paper, 


J r Bow at ers board and packaging materials that answer the needs 


of industry and trade throughout the world. 





THE BOWATER PAPER CORPORATION LIMITED 


Great Britain United States of America Canada Australia South Africa Republic of Ireland Norway Sweden 
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Letters to the Editor 
THE WRITING OF HISTORY consciously seeking to revive past standards 
Sin.—Mr. Henry Fairlie’s strictures on the of art and learning. Compared with the 
§ hones levised for the sixteen projected Renaissance, the French Revolution was as 
- “neon . the new Oxford History of clean a break with history as a stroke from 
vo es Oo ore ist 


Modern Europe seem to me to go too far in 
one direction, but not far enough in another. 
He objects to 1789 as an initial date and to 
1939 (even more to 1945) as a terminal date. 
I should have thought that, since historians 
se roughly defined * periods * within 
wo k. 1789 is as easonable and 


date 


must dev 
which to 
and is already 
on earth 


Lor a 


as any other 
use And 
should historians 

University Press’ be precluded trom attempt- 
historical assessment of such 
nomentous events as the Bolshevik Revolu- 
tion and the First World War? Ii 


defensible 
in. well-established why 
* serous writing 


nz some 


* serous 


history’ must always end filty years ago, 
informed opinion about the twentieth century 
nust remain at the mercy of all the more 
shoddy and frivolous writers who, lacking 
the trained judgement of the ‘serious 
historian,’ will be all the more rash and 
tendentious in their judgements for lack of 


‘serious’ competition. One can think readily 
of a score of works, by English historians, 
which have contributed immensely to our 
inderstanding of the history of the last fifty 
years, Why should such work not be made 
available to students in the convenient form 
f more general histories ? 

4 more fundamental fault of the scheme ts 
surely that it is calculated to eliminate from 
the study of modern Europe most of its 
nterest and value, by disintegrating it in an 
mnecessary and futile manner. One had 
begun to hope that historical thought about 
the period 1789 might at last be 
abandoning conventional and artificial 
distinction ‘national’ and ‘inter 
national’ history: and that attention might 
be given to the interesting interplay of 
economic, political and intellectual tendencies 
both within nations and between nations 
Consideration of such illuminating  inter- 
actions seems to be virtually precluded if each 
aspect of history is allocated to a separate 


since 
the 
between 


writer in a separate volume. Few readers will 
have the time or tenacity to pursue the 
interconnections of events and tendencics 


through sixteen large volumes. The editors 


of the new series have indeed dropped a 
clanger: but it is a much louder and rathe 
different clanger than Mr. Fairlie suggests 
Yours faithfully, 

DAVID THOMSON 


Fairlie’s review of A. J. P. Taylor's 
for Mastery in Europe (Spectator, 
November 19) raises some interesting points 
of historical interpretation. He attacks the 
general editors for their choice of dates for 
The Oxford History of Modern Europe, and 
he attacks the author for having produced 
for the first time in English) a scholarly and 
well-documented analysis of the diplomacy ot 
Europe between 1848 and 1918 


Sirn,—Mr 
Struggle 


No historian would today pretend that 
history can be sub-divided into water-tight 
compartments; any start point for a general 


history must be arbitrary. It is, at any rate 
with the cataclysm 
than it 
novement that was 


no more illogical to begus 
that destroyed the ancien régime 
for Acton to begin with a 


was 


the guillotine. An even stronger case may be 
made for continuing the History to the out- 
break of the recent war. A generation has 
now reached maturity that did not know the 
Europe of 1939 with its twenty-odd indepen- 
dent States. | have found in teaching history 
to intelligent senior schoolboys that, in a 
world split into an eastern and a western bloc, 


it is difficult for them to appreciate * the 
perpetual quadrille of the Balance of Power.’ 
It is harder for them to understand Stresa 
or Munich (to which the non-European 


Powers, America and Russia, were not invited) 
than it is them to understand a world- 
division like Tilsit. This new generation secks 
guidance from its elders; recent history is too 
serious a subject to be left to hack journalists. 
There no final verdicts in 
history, and nobody (except, presumably Mr 
Fairlie) would expect historical judgements to 
be valid for half a century. Mcunwhile, it 
is a matter for general satisfaction that a 
University has had the courage to 
entrust a narrative of recent history to 
scholars whose training has fitted them to 
assess the value of the great bulk of docu- 
mentary evidence. Sir Lewis Namier, Mr. 
Wheeler-Bennett and Mr. Martin Wight have 
already contemporary history to an 
academic level far higher than that attained 
by writers who sought to explain the origins 
of the 1914 war thirty years ago. Nobody 
can escape the limited outlook of the age in 
which he lives; but history in which the bias 
is known is a safer guide than cither history 
that purports to have no bias, or * history’ 
that is a mere collection of racy t 


Lor 


are, of course, 


Press 


raised 


ind dramatic 
anecdotes 

Mr Taylor's work 
suggests that he has not read the volume as 
carefully as he might have done. He com- 
plains that there is little account of economic 
conditions in a book that (again for the first 
time in a English history) 
invaluable statistical information on the 
oe military estimates, armament 
expenditure, coal, pig-iron and steel produc- 
tion of the great Powers. He seeks, in vain, 
for a ‘conception of Europe’ (whatever that 
means) in a book that illustrates. as never 
before, the typical realistic nineteenth- 
century optimism behind the Concert of 
Europe. In an age in which international 
relations was still the game of the aristocracy, 
he complains that when Mr. Taylor writes of 
‘Germany’ he means the German govern- 
ment and not the German people. Finally, 
presumably the evidence of what was 
d’occasion written in 
* well-known 


Fairlie’s criticism of M1 


general collates 


on 
admittedly a piéce 
1945, he condemns Mr. Taylor's 


anti-Germanism’ as not being ~* diplomatic 
history... ‘Don't Iet’s be beastly to the 
Germans, sang Mr. Coward, in glorious 


irony, nine years ago; it is a sobering thought 
that even reviews of serious works of scholar- 


hip have now. apparently, to be written in 
the light of the London and Parts reoements, 
You uthiully 
\ PA\LMIR 
Hiehvate School, N.6 
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THE HUMAN SITUATION 
Sik,—-Although Lord Hailsham is quite right 
in feeling irritated at sentimental argumenty 
based on the hydrogen bomb, he seems rather 
to have missed the point. It is reasonably 
obvious that there is no moral difference 
between a ‘single murdered child’ and 

pulverised millions.” But surely the lesson 
of the hydrogen bomb is this: at some time 
perhaps in the near future, it is Possible that 
a bomb will be produced and, it may be 
exploded which will destroy all life upon this 
planet. Not mass destruction but utte 
annihilation is the Damocles’ sword that 
threatens men, who have not yet shown that 
they can avoid war. , 

The implications of this are vast. The 
corporate soul of the world, to which we giyg 
the name of Civilisation, will perish Politics, 
science, journalism, even the pursuit of beauty 
and art, except inscmuch as they have been q 
benefit to the individual soul, will appear ag 
mere wasted time. All wars will have been 
fought in vain; the world will end with both 
a physical bang and a spiritual whimper 

Therefore there is good both 
pessimism with regard to this world and 
Christian hope with regard to the nxt. It 


reason lor 


has always been part of Christian doctring, 
though not always loudly expressed, trat the 
end of all things is at hand. For those who 


have come to a sudden realisation of the 
meaning of these words and are in doubt how 
to ‘accept the human situation, which is 9 


full of misery and tragedy” there is the Bible 


and faith in Him who, as Lord Hailsham 
Says, IS ‘no fairy prince, no imaginary 
redeemer, but real man and real God.’- Yours 
faithfully, 

BRIAN COLEMAN 


King’s College, Cambridge 


WORK AND DENTISTS 
Sir -Your correspondent Dorothy Smith is 
sceptical about the value and practicability of 


dental assistants. But these are not, as she 
seems to imply, an untried theory. Towards 
the end of the war the RAF diluted its staff 
of dental officers with WAAF assistants 
carrying the rank of sergeant. The system 
appeared to work perfectly well, and as 4 
patient I can testify to its value. Not only 


was my mouth competently inspected and 
possible sources of infection cleaned up by 
one of these assistants, but she showed me 
how my _ tooth-brushing ritual, although 
regular twice daily, could be made more 
effective. As a result of this attention and 


instruction, which none of the many dentists, 
civil and military, under whom I have suffered 
has ever bothered to provide, my need for 
their skilled operations has markedly declined, 
Present policy seems to confine dental 
service to the expensive work of repainng 
damage to teeth, and to do nothing whatso 
ever to prevent it. If my wartime experienc? 
is a fair sample, use of dental hygiene assis 
tants would in time greatly reduce the cost 
of the dental service, and at the same tme 
raise the standard of dental fitness. Yours 
faithfully, 
EX-SQUADRON-LEADER 
Elstree Hill Laboratory, Bromiley, Kent 


BOOKS BEAUTIFUL 
Mr. Betjeman is not alone in wondering 
British books do not fall short ol 
Unfortunately, his supporters af 
secttered. If you would allow us to meet, 
Sir, in vour columns, much valuable advice 
nav be offered to our publishers and they, ¥ 
sure, will be correspondingly 2 iteful. 


Sik 
i some 
pertection, 


hye 
cub Oe 
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It would be idle to pretend that the Insurance expert is a man 






of ferocious piety or formidable wisdom. What he essentially is— 


is a man who knows his job and knows his responsibilities. 






He knows that Insurance, cornucopia of many millions of pounds, 

















must pour out its fruitful funds cautiously. He is investing your money 
—usefully, but shrewdly. 

He knows that Insurance, in the cover it affords, is the vast umbrella 
that protects individuals and enterprises against the rainy days—unexpected 
and unfortunate as they always are. 

More still, he knows that Insurance has a meaning for you—a meaning 
that conveys a sense of security plus all those good things that savings 
provide—a better house, better education for the family ... and so on, 
and so on. 

This homily points a moral, Insurance is being responsibly, resource- 
fully—yes, even creatively—handled by practical people with your interests 


in the forefront of their minds. 


Britain’s Insurance Offices 





Issued by the British Insurance Association 
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Limiting myself to two features, I would 
like to begin with the title (book or chapter) 
set across the top of each page. It generally 
lies much too close to the text, as If it were 
a fo’c’sle lid battening down the cargo all snug 
and shipshape, as if it were a paper-weight or 
trouser-flattener, or a too-lurge wideawake 
crammed down to the eyes and ears of a 
stocky and high-shouldered curate, leading him 
a tough, congested air totally at variance with 
his calling. Placed as it is commonly placed, 
this line distracts the attention and repeats 
its message as obstinately as the vernal 
cuckoo. If the text were to begin a little 
lower on the page, the heading could hover 
like a deity in a cloud, aloof yet not beyond 
the range of entreaty, allowing us, however 
predestined, the illusion of free will. 

My second comment is also concerned with 
spacing—not spacing from top to bottom (1.e., 
between the lines) but from left to right. It 
seems that our printers have conceived a 
loathing for the harmless necessary hyphen. 
What’s wrong with the hyphen’? Nothing 
that I know of; and if anybody knows of 
something wrong with the hyphen, I bet the 
something wrong with the hyphen that he 
knows of isn’t half as bad as the hash 
produced by the printers’ mad = scramble 
toavoiddividingaword. 

More powerful (but not more leaky) pens 
will, | hope, pursue the subject until the 
punctured full stop, the question mark with 
its face pushed in, the grey ink on grey paper 
having all disappeared, the day will dawn 
when even the horror-comic is presented in 
a form so satisfying to the eye and ennobling 
to the spirit that young readers barely notice 


its contents.—Yours faithfully, 


ARNOLD PALMER 
Yattendon, near Newbury 
ORWELL ABROAD 
Sir.—1 doubt if many of your readers will 


have disagreed with Mr. John Wain’s assess- 


ment of Mr. Lawrence Brander’s book, 
George Orwell; or with his remarks about 
Orwell. But surely his jokes about foreigners 


are not only in poor taste and out of place 
in a serious review, but also quite irrelevant 
to Mr. Brander’s failure to write a good book 
about Orwell. Further, Mr. Wain's attitude 
is one which Orwell, whose general ideas he 
evidently and partly would 
have particularly despised 


admires shares, 


Does Mr. Wain seriously think we ought 
to split our sides (as he obviously does) over 
such damned funny ideas as ‘some Croat,’ 
*Eskimo readers,” or ‘Turks’? And over 
such even damned funnier ones as_ these 
peoples’ possible concern with Orwell, or 
with Mr. Wain’s (and our) own literature ? 


The conception of other races’ literature must 
make him howl! with (doubtless indulgent) 
glee 

It isn’t casv to know what he means when, 
at the end of his review, he writes (of Orwell), 
*He managed to tell enough truths in his 
lifetime to make any degree of attention to 
his work valuable and urgent; and that goes 
for Mr. Brander’s Turks too’; even if this 
means what | think it does—-that Mr. Brander, 
as a * British Council man’ whose ‘real aim 
may be to get the book translated into 
Turkish or Korean’ (though this is strongly 
suggested to be the reason for Mr. Brander’s 
failure), has let the Turks down-~it is still 
evident that the Turks (and other foreigners 
with funny names) are being used as a 
humorous ground-bass to the theme of the 


It is just possible that the conjectured 


review 
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reactions of foreigners to Orwell’s work might 
make am interesting essay subject; but, outside 
the Remove, isn’t it dangerous, unpleasant and 
intolerant to laugh at foreigners? Or do we 
all sign a petition to keep the swine out of 
our school ? Quite apart from any literary 
considerations, this attitude is a challenge to 
the idea of any sort of human dignity; it is 
especially shocking to find a critic of Mr. 
Wain’s intelligence and ability using it as his 
comic stock-in-trade.. If he is right, and 
foreigners really are funny in themselves, then 
the only logical attitude, for all of us, is to 
pity, not just man un-English, but man un- 
Wain.—Yours taithfully, 

MARTIN SEYMOUR-SMITH 
2 Avonmore Mansions, Avonmore Road, 


W 14 


BANK CLERKS AND DOCKERS 
Sir,—I notice your front page article in your 
issue of October 29 re the dock strike says: 
‘Dockers cannot reasonably expect such 
regularity of hours as bank clerks enjoy.’ 

From my experience of well over 40 years 
in one of the Big Five, I am afraid this is an 
utter fallacy. In any busy banking office, 
the commencing hours, usually 8.45 to 9 a.m., 
ure fixed, but the time of leaving is very 
problematical—-staffs have to stay until the 
day’s work is completely finished and 
balanced—it may be at 4.45 p.m., or well after 
6 p.m., and furthermore, no overtime or tea 
money is paid until after 6 p.m. At. month 
ends and other times of stress, such as the 
half-yearly audits, the staff are expected to 
with the extra work with very little 
remuneration, and regardless of 
Yours faithfully, 

HAROLD MILLS 
{ndrews Park, 


cope 
additional 
leaving times. 


27 Burghley 
Bristol, 6 


Re rad, S/ 


FELL SPARTAK 
Sir,—As a schoolboy over 60 years ago I went 
to see a Lancashire v. Gloucester cricket 
match at Old Trafford with Dr. W. G. Grace 
captaining the visiting team. 


One of his side was given out Ibw by the 
umpire, whereupon the Doctor stalked out of 
the pavilion on to the pitch calling out as he 
came in his high piping voice, ‘*E’s not out, 
‘e’s not out, I shan’t ‘ave it, I shan’t ‘ave it,’ 
and proceeded to argue the point with the 
umpire. 

What the result was I do not remember but 
I do remember that, as implicit compliance 
with the umpire’s decision had always been 
impressed upon us at school, I was deeply 
shocked by the incident and in fact I cannot 
be quite sure that I have yet quite recovered. 

Yours faithfully, 

G. EB. PAPPADIMITRIOU 


9 Park Hill Road, Hale, Altrincham 


PICK OF TODAY'S SHORT STORIES 
Sir,—Please allow me to correct a misappre- 
hension about the policy of Pick on the part 
of your reviewer, and to apologise if this 
seems to arise from some ambiguity of my 
own in the preface. I do not refuse * to repeat 
the work of anyone who has appeared in a 
past Pick.’ All I try to avoid is the repetition 
of authors’ work two years running. 

Your reviewer's slighting comment that 
‘perhaps the supply is running low’ does not 
tually with. my experience as editor of this 
series. Every year we receive an increasing 
amount of good quality work by new or 
unknown writers. Every year public interest 
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and, happily, sales—seem to justify 
continuation of this pleasant and reward 
venture, which does, in fact, provide a m 
opportunity for the young and unknown 
mingle with the established. Your revie 
dismissal of much of it as ‘ actively bad’ i 
a generalisation which does not dismay me fg 
the circumstances. I only want to make ff 
clear that I am prepared to consider work 
any contributor more than once but not tg 
print work by the same people over and oveg 
again, which to me at least would becomg 
passively boring.—-Yours faithfully, 

JOHN PUDNEY 

42 Great Russell Street, W.C.1 


HOUSEHOLD HINT 
Sir,—Theé advice of * Strix’ to stick the 
down and post unwanted circulars back une 
stamped is exactly what I have done fo} 
years, usually with good results. 

But whenever I mention this cure to m 
friends they invariably reply that it is wicked 
Is it ?—-Yours faithfully, 

D. WYLOW 
26 Clifton Gardens, Folkestone, Kent 


‘LORD M.’ 

Sin It was a pleasure to read the well 
balanced review of Lord M. by the winner of 
your second competition. Has Mr. Wa 
however, done justice to the artistic achieve 
ment of the biographer? In common with 
other reviewers Mr. Watson  critici 
adversely Lord David Cecil’s style or * tong 
as he calls it—* Stracheyan smartness’ is hig 
last word. 

You will agree that in appraising a work 
of art the reviewer should take primary 
account of the intention of the artist. In this 
instance it may be argued that the biographeg 
had deliberately thought himself into th 
character of Lord Melbourne, as an actor d 
when studying a part, and then has presen 
his interpretation by making use of languagg 
appropriate to his subject and describ 
people and events as Lord Melbourne woul 
have done. This is far from the method of 
the Stracheyan school. 

If this conjecture be right Lord David Cedi 
appears to have succeeded as a whole in 
means he used to his end of portraying L 
Melbourne in his later years, although now 

gand again he seems to see rather through the 
eyes of Greville and Creevey than those of 

Lord Melbourne. Yours faithfully, 
ANNE GILCHRIST 


I denbridge Kent 


The Studio, Hever, Nr 


RAILWAY RACKETS 


Sir,-The spate of amplified canned music af 
Waterloo Station, of which Mr. Cole #9 
feelingly complains, is trying indeed fot 


passengers, but must surely be maddening fot 
the station staff. The passenger endures if 
only for half-an-hour, and finds © thé 
assorted melodies interspersed with pleasantly 
enunciated directions which may be useful 
Those who work on the station strugglé 
against noise for much of the day, especially 
platform and booking-office staff dealing witl 
awkward questions and questioners, and thé 
clerks of the station post-office, who contrivé 
nevertheless to work with a speed 
efficiency I have not seen surpassed. The 
deserve our sympathy and admiration. bul 
their ordeal seems quite unnecessary. Youwt 
faithfully, 

J HUNT 
123 Park Road, ( hiswick, WA 
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FLLERMAN LINES 


FOUR NEW PA 





FORTNIGHTLY SERVICE TO 
CAPE TOWN - PORT ELIZABETH 
EAST LONDON DURBAN 
LOURENCO MARQUES & BEIRA 
(Serving the Rhodesias and Nyasaland) 


city OF poRT ELIZABETH 
“ oF EXETER 


First-¢ 
passengers 





Head Office: 104-7, Leadenhall St., London, E.C.3. 
West End Passenger Office: 29-34, Cockspur St., London, W.C.2 
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The current rate of interest on share accounts i 


and on ordinary deposit accounts 2°,, with income tax 


paid by the Society in each case a total 


Sums up to 


holding of £5,000 are accepted for investment in Abbey 
opy of the 


National. For further particulars apply for a « 
Society's Investment Booklet 


Total Assets £181,183,000 
ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
HFAD OFFICE : ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, N.W 
For address of Local Office see Telephone Directory 
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Freedom 


from care 


— how rarely can we enjoy it, how 

eagerly we seize it when the opportunity 
arises! That is why so many men 

cross the 


important, on-the-move men 
On board 


Atlantic by Canadian Pacific. 
an Empress they know they can expect 
complete comfort, good food, and 
efficient service only a bell- 


They know too that when 


friendly, 
push away. 
they land they can go to the ends of 
Canada by the same great travel 
system. From first to last they are 
secured from worry, secured as _you 
will be, because 


| Comadion Pacific 


is with you | 
all the way 


Information from your travel agent or 
Trafalgar Square, W C.2 (Whitehall 5100) 103 Leadenhall Street, 


E.C.3 (Avenue 4707) w« any other Canadian Pacific office. 
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The Best of November 
SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 247 
Report by Allan M. Laing 
The month of November is generally assumed to have the least to recommend it of any month 


in the year—hence Tom Hood’s well-known * No’ verses. 


But has November no good side? 


Competitors were invited to find out the best of November and relate it in not more than twelve 


lines of verse or a hundred words of prose. 


I was considerably taken aback by the 
large number of competitors who rushed to 
the rescue of November’s reputation, in 
spite of the fact that November, 1954, has 
gone far to justify all the nasty things that 
Hood said. The quality of -the entries, 
also, was unusually high. I expected a 
gentle stream of light verse; but what I got 
was almost a flood of genuine poetry and 
poetic prose which would make a splendid 
anthology. Not that fun and light-hearted 
originality were lacking, either. The parodies 
included a couple of McGonagalls from 
Bernard Wake and J. R. Sisson, a Patience 
Strong prose poem from D. R. Peddy and 
a good entry in the Berkshire dialect from 
the Rev. R. C. Moore. 

There was, | found, a tendency to rate 
November excessively high. I could not 
ugree that it is ‘most blessed of all months’ 
and | did not appreciate ‘the sensual satis- 
faction of dragging the feet through crackling 
mounds of brown autumn snow’; but I could 
understand how T. E. Caton’s ‘erstwhile 
escaped convict’ prized a November fog. 

Prose entries were inferior, | thought, not 
only in numbers, but in quality, though I 
much liked those of Nan Wishart, M.M., 
and Colin Prestige. The prizes, however, 
must go to five competitors, chosen with 
great difficulty from a score of others almost 
equally excellent, whose efforts were in verse. 
The winners, who share the prize equally, 


are G. J. Blundell, Iris St. Hill Mousley, 
Kenneth S. Kitchin, Oswald Clark and 
Ongar. 


PRIZES 
(G. J, BLUNDELL) 
God-like, he comes in autumn’s bright-hued 


car, 
Scattering gold from every bush and tree, 
Soon to evoke the pyrotechnic star, 
The rocket’s picturesque artillery. 
Gold spent, he hangs the bough with pearls of 
rime, 
Cloaks ruinous wall and street with samite mist, 
Then, vying with his sister, summer time, 
Looks smiling down from eyes of amethyst. 
And even when, in boisterous mood, he screams 
An urgent warning, loud upon the wind, 
To bid us seek the hearth, our fireside dreams 
Make him a giant, rough of voice, but kind. 


(IRIS ST. HILL MOUSLEY) 
November is the ghost of a great lady— 
Pale and so quiet, clutching her widow's weeds, 
Trailing along the hedge her silver hair 
Yet braiding in it still her scarlet beads, 
Warming her sombre corsage here and there 
By the brave showing of a yellow flower. 
Untarnished are her gossamer fine laces: 
Lightly she steps across the urgent streams, 
Through the stripped orchard and the shaven 
field 
Where, Midas-touched, the lonely, proud elm 
gleams, 
And on the hilltop stands, her face concealed, 
Weeping a little for her faded dower. 


(KENNETH S. KITCHIN) 
November has the fragile loveliness of the old 
folks 
When palest of blue skies are smiling through 
the silver hair 
Of birchtrees, and the greenest mosses glint 
upon the oaks 


In quiet woods where bracken dreams, and 
mushroom-fragrant air 
Enchants the peaceful hearts of those who 
wander quietly there, 
Tired of Spring's poster-paints and Summer's 
thick oil-palette strokes. 
November has the gentle charm of those who 
know life well; 
Relishes delicate subtleties of the year’s 
maturest wine: 
It is the magical sweet twilight, vesper canticle 
Intoned with misty breath, mysterious fore- 
taste of divine 
Eternal purpose, to whose calm we can with 
faith incline, 
Secure from the burst pipes of death, and 
Winter's icy hell. 
(OSWALD CLARK) 


Come, November, our souls are sated 
With clash of colour and surfeit of light, 
Pencil the exquisite long immolated 
Beauty of bone that the summer hated, 
Bring us the dark where the stars are mated 
And milk flows over the breast of night; 
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Daylight enough for thy drawing, Novem 
Darkness enough and to spare for these~« 
Book and candle and glowing ember, 
Boards to browse over, cards to remember 
And older than all our games, November.’ 
The hide and seek of the Pleiades. : 


(ONGAR) 
November! Now again the trees 
Will blaze defiance at the coid, 
And brighten summer's obsequies 
With swathes of crimson, orange, gold; 
The sharpened air of certain days 
Will bring again a special light, 
And scenes long-known afford our gaze 
New images and new delight; 
Leaves will bestrew the forest lawn 
And rustle as we wander there, 
And frost exhilarate the dawn, 
And wood-smoke sweeten all the air, 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 250 
Set by Guy Kendall 

A prize of £5 will be awarded for a mott 
for a Christmas cracker, in not more than 
six lines of verse. It should be light, but need 
not be so silly as most cracker mottoes, 

Entries, addressed * Spectator Competition 
No. 250,’ 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.I, 
must be received not later than December 7, 
Results in the Spectator of December 17, 


Country Life 


THERE is no telling when autumn really begins, 
for, like summer, it takes no account of the 
calendar, but most people consider autumn 
to be the fall of the leaf. Strictly speaking, 
this is anywhere from August to well into 
November and even December. It is hard 
to say where autumn shows first. In leaf- 
change it might be on an apple tree or a 
gooseberry bush if one considers the garden 
of orchard. Depending on the wind and the 
season’s weather as well as the locality, the 
leaf might be off the sycamore and strewing 
the path of the wood at the first touch of 
frost, but autumn in. a positive way is the 
blossom of the Michaelmas daisy and 
chrysanthemums, late mushrooms in the grass 
at the side of the wood, ripe berries of 
all sorts showing when leaves are drifting 
in the stream and a shower of acorns 
falls at intervals on a misty afternoon. We 
are deep in autumn now with winter not 
so far off. The pigeons are cruising in flocks, 
feeding where they can, and tractors are 
rumbling along, turning the furrows hour by 
hour. It is the season of the year I like best 
until I think of spring and a lively hill stream. 


Educated Fish 

There are times when anglers attribute 
great intelligence to the fish they catch or 
lose. One suspects an ulterior motive in this 
talk of educated fish. Indeed, in the case of 
pike I have become convinced that they are 
short-sighted, often irritable and invariably of 
low intelligence. Going through The Descent 
of Man the other day, I came across Darwin's 
reference to an experiment with a pike that 
was once shut off from its natural prey by 
means of a sheet of glass. The pike dashed 
himself against the glass for three months, 
often completely stunning himself, before he 
learnt caution. The glass was removed, but 
the pike had been taught something and would 
not attack the particular fish from which he 
had been screened, although he devoured 


others that were afterwards introduced, J 
wondered how long he retained the lesson, 
Certainly over a lure a pike never seems ty 
learn and rushes at it again and again, | 
doubt whether he has much of a brain, he ig 
such a thick-skulled old clown. 


An Artist 


Old W. stopped and watched me working 
with a pair of garden shears. He wag 
interested not in what I was doing but in the 
working of the shears. Could he sce them? 
he asked. I handed them over. ‘W. worked 
them in his hands, squinted along the blades, 
eyed the handles and remarked that the setting 
of these was a shade out. They were not 
easy to the natural movement. | didn’t dispute 
this, for W. is an old blacksmith and one of 
the best of his time. Everything he does with 
tools advertises him as a born tradesman. A 
man either has this thing about him or be 
has not. W. spoke of the smiths he had 
known and went on to give me an instance 
of his finding a chisel on a certain job. ‘I told 
them it was mine,’ he said, ‘for it was made 
to my hand. I didn’t need to put my name on 
it. I could have told it was mine if I had 
picked it up in a coal cellar at midnight 
I believed him, for such a first-class tradesman 
knows his tools as no one else can 


The Apple Store 
So many people try to keep apples without 
considering when they should be used or how 
they should be stored. There are long 
keepers and others that will not keep beyond 
Christmas, and the best thing to do is to look 
up the varieties and make sure the stor 
conforms to the standards of temperature and 
dryness required. Mildew is a serious enemy. 
So, too, is a fluctuating temperature. Worst 
of all, as we discovered last year, are a few 
winter guests in the shape of field mice 
IAN NIALL 
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Will YOU help him? 


One of the youngsters 
being cared for in our 
Homes. Will you help 
ys tocomplete his train- 
ing? Forty thousand 
of such children 
have been main- 
tained by us and 
given a fair 
start in life 
... many 
morearein *~ : 
need every year. We shall be glad of your help, no 
matter how small. 


NOT SUBSIDISED—NOT NATIONALISED 












Ce alia 


Please send a donation to the Secretary 


SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
ARETHUSA TRAINING SHIP 


PATRON H.M. THE QUEEN 


14, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 
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Money saved should 
be safeguarded 


Whether it is £5, £50, or £500, make quite sure that the 
effort of saving will not be in vain. Be certain that when 
you require the money, every penny of it will be avail- 
able. Meanwhile, let it carn more money for you by 
means of good interest from the day you invest it to the 
day of withdrawal. 


SAFE-KEEPING o//4z 


PLANET 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


This Society, founded in 1848, accepts investments of from £1 
to £5,000. Interest is paid half-yearly. No charges; no 
depreciation of capital ; no trouble in withdrawals. 


THE PLANET BUILDING SOCIETY 


PLANET HOUSE, FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.2 
(Tel: MONarch 8985) 




















HELLENIC CRUISE 


Under the patronage of the Vice-Chancellors of 
Oxford and Cambridge Universities 


3Ilst MARCH—16th APRIL 
visiting 
ITHICA, DELPHI, DELOS, MYKONOS, 
SAMOS, IZMIR FOR EPHESUS, TROY, 
ISTANBUL, THASSOS, SKIATHOS, 
SKYROS, ATHENS, OLYMPIA 


from 75 Gns. (One Class Ship) 


The Cruise will be under the direction of Mr. F. 
KITCHEN-SMITH, M.A., Head of the Department of 
Classics, Institute of Education London University, 
accompanied by Sir C. M. Bowra, O. Leg. d’H., LL.D., 
M.A., D.Lit., F.B.A., Warden of Wadham College and 
former Vice-Chancellor of Oxford University, Sir 
MorTIMER WHEELER, C.I.E., M.C., D.Litt., Professor of 
Archeology in the University of London; and two other 
Classical Scholars, who will give lectures on board and 
at the various sites. 


For full particulars and reservations, apply to the 
U.K. General Agents: 


W.F.& R.K.SWANLTD 


8 (K) Gt. Russell St., London, W.C.1. Phone: MUSeum 3506 (5 lines) 

























**If it hadn’t been for him 
there would have been nothing 


to add to my pension”” 





ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE PROVIDES 


A FULL AND HAPPY RETIREMENT 


ASK THE MAN From THE Prudential 
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LETTER to The Times about the recent prosecutions 
of books for obscenity, signed by Lord Russell, Harold 
Nicolson, J. B. Priestley, H. E. Bates, W. S. Maugham, 
Philip Gibbs and myself, has upset the Sunday School 
Chronicle. After admitting that horror comics are a grave 
menace to the rising generation it does not suggest that the 
publishers and sellers of them should be prosecuted but that, 
as most of the objectionable material seems to come from 
America a useful first step might be for the Government to 
forbid the use of currency to import it.” Having thus naively 
disposed of one threat to Sunday school scholars, the Sunday 
School Chronicle goes on to find ‘quite as disturbing the 
revalence of pornographic or near-pornograph (sic) literature 
the market, and even more disquieting are the strong 
jections being made to stamp out this objectional (sic) 
iterature by legal processes.’ 

The Sunday School Chronicle deplores a slighting reference 
to the blue-pencilling police sergeant whom it considers ‘a 
sounder judge on moral issue * than some of the signatories to 
that letter. Other correspondents of The Times have been 
expressing their confidence in the ability of an ordinary jury to 
judge whether a novel ought or ought not to be published: 
one even went so far as to ask in amazentent if a more Jevel- 
headed correspondent than himself was venturing to suggest 
that a judge or a jury could be prejudiced 

We may acquit either of being prejudiced over matters of 
fact, but it demands a credulity bordering upon fatuity to 
believe that neither can be prejudiced over matters of opinion 
A Scottish judge once laid down the distinction when he 
observed that maternity was a matter of fact and paternity 
a matter of opinion 

have not read any of the three novels the publishers of 
which have been prosecuted recently, but it is reasonable to 
assume that the alleged obscenity was of the same degree in 
all of them. Yet in one case the jury gave an acquittal, in 
another the jury brought in a verdict of guilty, and over the 
third book the jury disagreed. The first book had the benefit 
of a summing-up that is likely to endure as a classic of judicial 
commonsense; the second book lacked this advantage; the 
third book is still sub judice. Whether literature would have 
suffered a loss by the suppression of any of these novels 
is not a matter on which the average jury is qualified to express 
an opinion, nor with all respect to the man in the street and 
to the woman in the house is an average jury qualified to say 
whether a book is capable of corrupting or depraving another 
man in the street or another woman in the house. The effect 
on adolescents is beside the point because it must be presumed 
that parents who buy such novels from booksellers or borrow 
them from libraries are capable of guarding the morals of 
their adolescent young. And how many adolescents make @ 
habit of reading the latest novel from the circulating library 
to instruct themselves in the mysteries of sex’? A minute 
percentage. so minute indeed that it is not worth while 
prosecuting respectable publishers for the sake of a most 
improbable threat to the innocence of youth 

And why is it always novels which are chosen as the objecis 
of puritan attack ? Novelists might feel more sure of the 
sincerity of this crusade if salacious books masquerading as 
serious efforts to instruct the. ignorant about sex were 
occasionally prosecuted or if one newspaper had ever been 
proceeded against for reporting sexual offences. I once heard 
the late Lord Riddell at a public lunch beg novelists to keep 
their works clean, which must be the finest example on record 
of a very big pot calling a comparatively small kettle black 

Let me hasten to add that the Press today compared with 
the Press of fifty or sixty years ago is as white as the linen 
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washed by one of the detergents that advertise in jt gg 
prodigally. Once upon a time the daily newspaper way 
Father’s paper and therefore he was given an Opportunity tg 
read all the details of an unsavoury case, for it was held to be 
Father’s duty to keep his paper out of reach of the family, 
Then the Daily Mail arrived and Father’s paper did not belong 
to Father any more but became the property of his family, 
Gradually the rest of the newspapers had to realise their 
responsibility to the decency of home life. Yet with all the 
opportunities that the Press once afforded for corrupting and 
depraving my own youth I do not believe I suffered the slightest 
moral damage. Youth used to read from curiosity what it 
could find out about sex and the healthier attitude of today 
has assuaged much of that curiosity by allowing a franknesj 
that would have ‘horrified the parents of sixty years ago. 

The puritan fear of sex is usually inspired by an unhealthy 
awareness of its power over the individual puritan himself, 
He at once jumps to the corclusion that everybody else must 
be affected like him, and being shocked by his own reactions 
he feels it to be his duty to protect others against such 
temptation 

* Do not let us tolerate the argument,” says the Sunday School 
Chronicle, * that a good way of getting rid of unwholesome 
literature is to remove legal restraints.” 5 

None of the signatories to that letter desires to allow a 
free circulation for bawdy books written with the obvious 
intention of appealing only to self-indulgent bawdiness. When 
such works are prosecuted nobody, not even counsel for the 
defence attempts to argue that they are not bawdy. Counsel 
for the defence searches for mitigating circumstances to make 
the best of a bad job. 

What we fear is that these recent cases will promote such 
a State of nervous anxiety among publishers that works of 
integrity will remain unpublished because a prejudiced jury 
guided by a determined judge will declare them to be obscene, 
We should view the suppression of ‘horror comics’ with 
perhaps even more enthusiasm than the Sunday School 
Chronicle, at the same time protesting that it is not our job 
to secure the suppression of such a form of youthful entertain- 
ment, because we feel sure that the National Sunday School 
Union Council is much better equipped to deal with such a 
menace to the moral health of their young charges than we 
are. What we have a right to resent is an attempt by Sunday 
School officials to dictate what books written for adult 
entertainment are to be suppressed in case their young charges 
should contrive to get hold of them. I do not think that the 
young people of today are any more interested in contemporary 
novels than they ever were. I was listening the other evening 
on the radio to one of those competitive quizzes between 4 
girls’ school and a boys’ school. * What,’ the boys were asked, 
‘do you associate with the names Graham Greene, Hammond 
Innes and Nigel Balchin ? * * Cricket’, a fourteen-year-old boy 
replied confidently 

The traveller who was asked the other day by a customs 
officer if he had any pornographic literature in his luggage 
replied indignantly that he did not possess a pornograph. 
There seems to have been a lavish issue of pornographs to 
the police recently. Perhaps I should not have put that sic 
in brackets against * near-pornograph’ in the quotation from 
the Sunday School Chronicle. Perhaps it really does possess 
a pornograph 

‘A book need not be obscene throughout, any more than 
a poisoned drink need to be compounded exclusively of 
poison, to do its evil work,” says the Sunday School Chronicle. 
A pornograph would save the censorious reader from wasting 
his time reading the respectable pages of an obscene libel. 
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spoRTING ASPECT 


* . . 
Prospects in Australia 
By Ce B. FR = 
OW answer an enterprising road-operative who in a 
traffic-jam abandons his drill and enquires through a 
slit in the window, *‘ What abaht them there down 


under?’ 

Surprised, but glad of recognition, I sparred for time with 
‘Gracious! Thought you were going to ask for that 
pineteen-year-old blonde Miss Nobody from Nowhere, who 
landed this morning at London Airport.’ But he was not on 
for any red herring. ‘Blondes be blowed !” he interjected, 


‘What abaht us holdin’ on tight to them cinders ? ’ 


Cinders was an earnest ecuphuism, the jam was being 
liquidated, so with cheerful finality I hazarded, ‘We shall 
hold ‘em. Our batting is just as good as theirs and our bowling 
better. But we'll need to spruce up our fielding.” Then he 
dismissed me with, * So long, and it’s dogged as does it.’ And 
this in Australia is very true. 

Given appropriate doggedness, always we hope well-bred, 
the odds at the start may be reckoned at five to two on our 
fellows. Valued as individuals, they are, as their captain has 
said, probably the strongest team the MCC has sent to Australia 
since the First War. But there are eighteen of them, all of 
them, as the papers say, with strong claims for inclusion. 
Consequently the settlement of an excerpt eleven will be no 
parjour problem. It is a problem complicated by the considera- 
tion that a regular team has a corporate quality not found in 
one unsettled by chopping and changing; a quality of infectious 
and funded confidence that counts heavily in cricket played 
at high pressure. For example, in the great days of Lord 
Hawke it was often claimed that the champion Yorkshire 
eleven would do better against the well-welded Australians 
than the individually stronger but necessarily scratch team 
variously selected for England. 

What England may be glad of in this MCC party is fast 
bowling (compared, that is, with any we have produced since 
Larwood), medium-fast bowling not unreminiscent of Sidney 
Barnes and Maurice Tate, and a set of dangerous batsmen 
capable at their best of high scoring against any bowlers 
Australia appears likely to muster. 


In favour of our bowling is the memory that Australian 
teams, for instance those captained by Murdoch, Trott and 
Darling, were often successful against us when they relied on 
fast and fast-medium bowlers alone. That is to say, Test 
matches can be won by pace, craft and accuracy without the 
variety theoretically desirable. 

Our bowling has done well and looks like being effective, 
even though Mr. Bedser has not recovered his true Australian 
form. We are not down on bowling if we judge by events 
Up to date 

In disfavour of our batting one must record, with due 
respect for the proved eminence of any batsman achieving 
selection for England, that at least four of our eight batsmen 
are somewhat tentative starters, too inclined to feel blindly 
forward at the pitch of the ball—though they may be firm 
ree players once they are settled and seized of the pace of 


the wicket. And unfortunately in high-grade cricket against 
eyed-up bowling firmness from the very first ball is at a 
Special premium, The least dithering is so often fatal; the 
Australians are adepts at turning on the heat of attack when 
the new man comes in. 


Still, in spite of setbacks, we may fairly hope for high scores 

On good wickets. Julius Cesar before a battle used to exhort 

his legions to remember their former prowess, which amounts 

0 saying that what has been done before can well be done 

again 

Surely on this principle our batsmen may be relied on, since 
them have made high scores in severe county cricket. 
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The intricacies of Exchange Control 






are part of his everyday work, and he 
is experienced in the handling of the 

forms which are necessary for foreign 
trade and travel. You will find that, 

whether you are planning new business 
overseas or merely arranging a visit to 
the Continent, his understanding of == 
the financial regulations involved can be 

of great help to you. He is one of a staff of 


19,000 whose knowledge, experience and good- 


will ire at the dispos ! of all who bank with — 


BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 
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MONEY AT WORK 
IN BRITISH INDUSTRY 


The regular calls of the 
Home Service Insurance Man 


provide much-needed 


capital for investment in 


industry and commerce 


Issued by the Industrial Life Offices 
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True, our professed batsmen have not all made the s 
on | are worth. But proved batsmen, year in, year out, green 
end up with about the same aggregates and averages; ae 
probable that our batsmen who early on are down ‘on Me 
runs will later .on, i.e. in Test matches, come into their 
with good scores; it is a fair probability. . 
Our tail-enders have not done much. This is a Prospectiy 
weakness because it is the tail-ender who can help the Success 
protagonist to put on 50 to 70 runs. 





It is assumed that we are much troubled to nominate » 
Opening partner for Mr. Hutton. But this is an eXaggerate 

| trouble. If a man can bat well down the list he can bat well 
| at number one or two. A settled order is an advantage: jy 
| is not a decisive factor. Place on the list does not determine 
| individual prowess. a 
As for fielding, we know that there Australia is strong and 
that we shall be put to it to rival her excellence. But we my 
be lucky and hold all our catches. Who knows ? 
In this connection one is reminded that Alfred Spender, the 
distinguished editor of the old Westminster Gazette. Caused 
to be printed in big type and displayed in his sports departmen, 
an admonition that failure to score or to catch catches mug 
not be imputed to cricketers as evidence of moral obliquity 


The accomplished authors and their able assistants Writing 
about the cricket in Australia are in no need of such advics 
nor unfortunately has one any editorial authority. There js 
however, one remark they would do well to bear in ming 
It is that in writing about any field game there is always 4 
| Strong tendency to concentrate on the excellencies of the winner 
| and on the vices of the loser. This is natural enough becaug 
| both success and failure have to be explained; but the tendency 
| often leads to unbalanced criticism and even to pronounced 
| injustice. 
| 


i 
| 
} 





The reader, however, in search of just criticism will no doubt 
remember that how an onlooker interprets what he see 
depends upon his own mental context for incorporating the 
signs to be interpreted. Consequently the commentator in the 
Press box whose actual first-hand experience of big cricket 
is considerable is likely to be much nearer the mark than the 
one whose experience is precisely nil—the more so because 
the Press box is usually about a hundred yards away from 
the pitch and the commentator has to interpret small signs 
a long way off. Moreover he is usually writing in a hury 
and on the spur of the moment. 


Hence the reader, however grateful for information from 
the man on the spot, may well be on his guard, accepting any 
excess either of praise or of blame proverbially cum grano 
Further, he will probably discover for himself that neither 
eulogistic epithets nor damnatory phrases really tell the true 
story in the elusive matter of physical skill. 


ccurate details of fact are not only more pictorial but far 
more explanatory. Even so, a genuinely apt adjective can 
perform the function of a whole sentence, in which case its 
just what an adjective should be. 
Has not the poet written with true poetic insight: 
Fine off-drives sound well, 








Turf-singers ring the bell 





Myxomatosis 


Caught in the centre of a soundless field 
While hot inexplicable hours go by 
What trap is this? How were its teeth concealed? 
You seem to ask. 

I make a brief reply, 
Then clean my stick. I’m glad I can’t explain 
Just in what jaws you were to suppurate: 
You may have thought things would come right again 
If you could only keep quite still and wait. 

| HILIP LARKIN 
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Russia’s Beginnings and 


Russian History 


By JULES MENKEN 
can be few readers of Russian history who have 

not been struck by its extraordinary mixture of tragedy 

and achievement. The tragedy compounds in excep- 
tional measure violence and disorder, despotic rule, servitude, 
and frustration; Tartar (or Mongol) invasion and centuries of 
Tartar dominance, Ivan the Terrible, the Time of Troubles, 
Peter the Great, Nicholas I, serfdom, repeated peasant risings, 
unsuccessful conspiracies, the estrangement of the intellectuals 
—all these are among the events, the personalities, and the 
incidents which characterise it. Yet no less striking is the 
achievement—the fruit of continuing energies and of purposes 
persistent if sometimes interrupted hich, from small 
beginnings in the minor principality of mediaval Moscow, 
and under overlords ranging from Grand Dukes and Tsars 
fo members of the Soviet Politburo, has extended the rule of 
those now known as Great Russians over a vast array of lands 
and peoples stretching from the Oder to the Pacific, and which, 
in other fields, has led to brilliant successes that place the great 
works of Russian genius high on the roll of accomplishments 
rightly honoured by mankind. 


The origins and early history of Russia throw light on the 
reasons for this extraordinary contrast. These topics have 
Jong been the subject of intense controversy. The controversy 
centres largely on the meaning of the name * Rus,’ on the 
provenance of the rulers of * Rus,’ and on the ethnical character 
of the inhabitants of the region which later became the prin- 
cipality of Moscow and the heart and driving force of the 
modern Russian state. It is with these subjects that Professor 
Paszkiewicz, one of the most distinguished of living Polish 
historians, is largely concerned in the present volume,* an 
exhaustive but highly specialised treatise, the unsurpassed 
learning and scholarly acumen of which make it indispensable 
to serious future study in its field. 

The earliest sources for Russian history are medizval annals 
which give a generally uniform account of the period from the 
traditional origins to the opening years of the twelfth century. 
The narrative containing this account was formerly attributed 
to the monk Nestor, but is now called the Russian Primary 


HERI 


Chronicle, and in modern Slavic historical literature The Tale 
of Bygone Years (Povest Vremennykh Let). From the late 
Professor Samuel Cross’s translation of the Povest-—a new, 


revised, and fully annotated edition of which has recently been 
published by the Medieval Academy of America——English- 
speaking readers can judge the chronicle’s character and flavour 
for themselves, and can gain first-hand knowledge of some of 
the very difficult problems it presents. 


[he Povest preserves the tradition that the Slavic tribes of 
northen Russia and their Finnish neighbours, after a time 
during which they were tributaries to ‘the Varangians from 
beyond the sea,’ rose in revolt, drove out these overlords, and 
attempted to rule themselves. But, in the words of the Povest, 
‘there was no law among them, . tribe rose against tribe, 

and they began to war against one another.’ To escape 
from the resulting confusion the Povest reports that they sent 
“OVerseas to the Varangian Russes,’ saying, ‘ Our land is great 
and rich, but there is no order in it. Come to rule and reign 
Over us.” Among the men who responded to this call was one 
a ultimately ‘assumed the sole authority ’"—the well-known 
urih 
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for 
three-quarters of a century Russian scholars in an unceasing 


This account has affronted Russian national pride, ; 


stream have attempted to overthrow or reinterpret it. Professor 
Paszkiewicz shows that the chronicles of the period establish 
‘beyond any doubt the fact that Rus, in the geographical 
meaning of the term, consisted of the land of Kiev, . . . which 
was a political centre’ where the first native culture on Russiam 
soil flowered; and that, besides its geograp ical and political 


meaning, * Rus’ in a religious sense at this time also * desig- 
nated all followers of the Eastern Church subject to the 
Metropolitan . . . of Kiev... He shows furtl er that * the name 
of Rus. . . originally designated [some of] the Varangians ~-- 


the latter term including all Scandinavians. And in a field 


where the surviving evidence makes certainty impossible, he 
establishes an ail but conclusive probability that the people who 
formed the mass of the inhabitants of what later became the 


principality of Moscow were Finns. 

these conclusions are not only significant in the scholarly 
controversy which provides thé immediate focus of Professor 
Paszkiewicz’s book. They also possess practical importance 
to the extent that they cut away some of the academic founda- 
tions on which Great Russian nationalism has attempted to 
justify expansionist policies by ethnological arguments. His 
analysis of other factors is even more important for under- 
standing of the course of Russian history and the nature af 
Russian society and the Russian State. 

rhe first of these factors is Lithuania, to our generation @ 
small state pressed against the Baltic which lost a short-lived 


independence enjoyed between the wars when the Soviet Union 
absorbed it in 1940, but in the Eastern Europe of the later 
Ages a political power of the first magnitude whose 
ed south to the Black Sea and far east into present. 

One striking fact 
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that, as with the Varangians in Kievan Rus, a small ruling 
stratum controlled a large Slav population. For a time in the 
fourteenth century it seemed possible that Lithuania might 
overpower Moscow. [Its ultimate failure to do so resulted, as 
Professor Paszkiewicz shows, from the threat to Lithuania’s 
existence for which the Teutonic Knights were responsible. 
In order to withstand this constant German pressure from the 
west, Lithuania had to have help; her only possible ally in .ne 
circumstances of the time was Poland: the price of Pciish aid 
was Lithuania’s conversion to Roman Cathoucism; and this 
act opened the door to the expansion of the organised Orthodox 
Church among the largely Orthodox Slavic population over 
whom Lithuania ruled. 

The undoubted and high ability of a number of Moscow’s 
rulers brought to the principality’s aid another potent factor 
the power of the Orthodox Church. To win this Moscow 
cultivated the Patriarchs and was prepared, at this stage, to 
acknowledge the sovereignty of Gonstantinople. In time this 
policy succeeded; Moscow became the seat of a Metropoli- 
tanate; and the Metropolitans in their turn served the interests 
of the Muscovite State. 

A third and most important factor was Tartar overlordship, 
the immense influence of which on the subsequent history of 
Muscovy and of Russia Professor Paszkiewicz emphasises. 
From the Tartars Moscow took over an almost divine adulation 
of the ruler, a bold conception of leadership, and the idea of a 
world peace which they wished to assure by creating a federa- 
tion of kingdoms and nations under their hegemony. Tartar 
rule deepened the cleavage which existed between the mass of 
the people and rulers of a different stock whose position and 
power depended largely on successful execution of their highly 
oppressive duties as tax-collectors for the Tartars as well as 
for themselves. The cultural weakness of the native population 
was among the reasons for failure to make their influence 
prevail on the princes and the frequently alien newcomers who 
ruled them. 


The Muscovite State which developed on these foundations 
neither reflected nor satisfied the needs and aspirations of the 
majority of its inhabitants. Instead, great ambitions were 
fostered at the top, especially for territorial aggrandisement; 
while a habit of mind prevailed which, in Professor Paszkiewicz’s 
words, included 
his domination through 
who, deprived of their 


worship of the ruler, his unlimited power, 


fear, a servile attitude of the people 
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language and their ethnical name, came to be known Only as 


“Great Rus’ and were nourished in a faith which had 
instrument of State policy Pecome ay 
—dominant features of Russian life, developed dy: 


Moscow’s early years, which left a lasting imprint on Russi 

history and exerted an influence on Russia’s policy Whic 

except when the State was weak, have made that vast. sombre, 
and tragic land a continuing menace to its neighbours, 


What Do I Really Mean? 


The Complete Plain Words. By Sir Ernest Gowers. (HMSO, 5s.) 


Tuis is Sir Ernest Gowers’s re-arrangement and revision of his previ 
guides to good official English, Plain Words and The ABC of Plain 
Words. These two books, acclaimed in review, have sold in their 
hundreds of thousands. The composite version is likely to be quity 
as successful. 

It is easy to guess why they should all be so popular, As Si 
Ernest himself seems to feel, many may use the books only to 
them deride the civil servant. Another contemporary Volk sspiel ig 
the ascertainment of ‘good English.’ People of all sorts, and aj 
conditions of education, like to know for certain the proper, thet 
the real, the intrinsic meaning of words. They like to be sure what ig 
good grammar and what is bad. The more arrogant among us apy 
ready to give them what they want: in letters to the newspapers, ip 
the pub, in senior common rooms, in the chat columns of periodicals 
There anyone can learn that the real meaning of a word is some ong 
thing and that alone. More often than not the thing is no mon 
than a synonym or paraphrase of the word as it occurs in one kind of 
context. ‘The true meaning of freighter is one who freights, ie, 
loads a ship. It should not be allowed to usurp the place of cargo 
vessel.’ ‘Tragedy means a species of drama in which the catastrophe 
is sad. To call any unhappy accident a tragedy is to blunt th 
instrument’s fine edge.’ Or the denunciation of a useful practic 
will end with some impatient utterance like * This phrase means noth 
ing certain or precise, wherever it be used.’ 

Sir Ernest is certainly without such unqualified arrogance, and he 
bases his definitions on one common contemporary use of a word 
At the same time, his dicta have a familiar ring. ‘Claim. Th 
proper meaning of fo claim is to demand recognition of a right..., 
The enlargement of c/aim ought to be deplored by all those who like 
to treat words as tools of precision, and to keep their edges sharp’ 
(p. 110). * “Distribution of industry policy” is an expression well 
understood in the Board of Trade . . . but it is jargon. _Intrinsically 
the phrase has no certain meaning’ (p. 79). 

Now if you go on like this, it is no good saying occasionally that 
you are merely describing the best contemporary practice; you wil 
be one of the experts in ‘What Do I Really Mean?’ before you caa 
say Otto Jespersen. ‘Now, Sir Ernest, what do you, as one of the 
panel, really mean when you say “inferiority complex”?’—‘Aa 
inferiority complex is a state of mind that manifests itself in self- 
assertiveness; the term should not be applied, as it often is, to the 
shy and the diffident."—*Well, there it is, ladies and gentlemen, a 
ten seconds flat. Is the panel satisfied and are you satisfied?’ And 
they will be satisfied. In the game of merely asking and telling real, 
true, or intrinsic meanings, that is the sort of answer that sends4 
multitude home happy. No wonder the books sell. 

I am not as certain as others that they will do very much more thaa 
entertain us in this way. I would at least question that books like these, 
even if studied diligently and zealously applied, must make official 
English more efficient and so better. It would, of course, be very 
nice if we never had to puzzle what to do, when we received an official 
letter. But it is hard to believe that many of the usages Sir Ernest 
prohibits make any literate person puzzle at all. Imagine for this of 
that proscribed usage any one of the varied practical contexts which 
official letters can provide. Be careful not to think that you af 
marking an essay or appreciating a contribution to English pros 
Now ask yourself whether anyone who can read more of a newspape 
than the headlines, would hesitate what to do, when confronted with 
the usage in that context. Ask yourself, for instance, whether any 
such person would take very much trouble over the estimate demanded 
in: ‘An outline should be furnished to this branch stating the relevant 
circumstances and a very approximate estimate of the expenditult 
involved.’ We should not forget that most men in the street, other 
than those who could not understand the ‘good English’ recomr 
mended by Sir Ernest, can handle many words in many ways for mally 
purposes; nor that they are likely to be quasi-experts when thei 
affairs bring them into contact with a government department. 

It remains a fact, some might say, that Sir Ernest shows time 
time again how such and such a use of a word or construction must 
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yoe obscurity. But the fact is that Sir Ernest often creates 
gbscurities W here there are none. As long as we understand a word 
of phrase, We do not worry whether it is paraphrasable by another 

dor phrase. Sir Ernest, though his observations show that he 
weestands many a use of a word, decides it is obscure if certain | 
vraphrases are possible and others impossible. For example, if in | 
ee popular phrase other must be the synonym of alternative, Sit | 
Emest implies that the phrase is obscure, but wherever the paraphrase | 
can be freely choosable or something like that, he would assert its | 
qystal clarity. People who are offered alternative accommodation 
go not doubt what they have to do. = es 
it is curious how, knowing present-day English practice so well, 
Sir Ernest can say that much of it is not just unpleasant, but a hind- 
rance to rapid and clear understanding. The answer is, perheps, to be 
found in his views about the purpose of writing. “Writing is an 
instrument for conveying ideas from one mind to another, If you | 
gay things like this, you will be tempted to ask: What is the idea 
behind this paragraph, sentence or word? A paraphrase or synonym 
will present itself as an answer. Because you have this answer to 
this question, and you like the answer for aesthetic or personal reasons, 
you can easily think that the paraphrase or synonym is nearer the 
idea and so less obscure than the original form. You will all the more 
readily think this when the new uses of a form suggest a novel para- | 
phrase or synonym, e.g., other for alternative; that is, a phrase or | 
word familiar enough, but novel as the equivalent for the new use. 
A few passages of official gibberish do, indeed, appeir in The 
Complete Plain Words, but I have suggested that much of what Sir | 
Emest bans does not necessarily end in this kind of nonsense. It is, 
too, very easy to make nonsense with ‘plain words.’ ; 
I do not argue that all the advice might be ignored; nor that it is 
all so completely unnecessary that it will produce no change what- | 
ever in Official English. The writer is told to avoid any high degree 
of syntactical complexity, and any large measure of periodic sus- 
pension. This is the sort of advice you can easily take, and which, | 
indeed, your correspondents will force you to take. To follow it 
does help towards getting people to do quickly what you would like. 
Sir Ernest's book would best be used in schools and universities. | 
If students followed his recommendations without worrying about | 
the reasons for them, they would more often write as their tutors | 
desired. But a student essay is not an official letter. 
DAVID SIMS 


The Background of George Eliot 


The George Eliot Letters: Volumes I-III (1836-1861). Edited by | 
Gordon S. Haight. (The Yale edition.) (London: Oxford 
University Press, Geoffrey Cumberlege. £7 7s.) 

‘Iris the habit of my imagination,’ wrote George Eliot, ‘to strive after 
as full a vision of the medium in which a character moves as of the | 
character itself.’ Such a vision of George Eliot is now more fully 
vouchsafed to her readers than ever before. The ‘medium in which a | 
character moves’ is the more necessary for the understanding of a 
great writer who is also a woman. The bleak observation of Mr. 
Wakem that ‘We don’t ask what a woman does, we ask whom she 
belongs to’ was (mainly) out of date even when she wrote; but it 
remains true that we do ask ‘whom she belongs to’, wanting to know 
more than Cross could or would tell us about the daughter of Robert 
Evans, the sister of Isaac and Chrissey, Miss Evans of the Westminster 
Review, and* Marian Evans Lewes’, as well as* George Eliot’ and Mrs. 
Cross. The magnificent Yale edition of the Letters gives us all we are 
ever likely to get, and it is a great deal. Most of the numerous 
passages ‘pruned’ from the letters by Cross (from motives under- 
standable enough in 1885, so soon after the furore over Froude’s 
Carlyle) are restored, and when this edition is complete, we shall have | 
about fifteen hundred entirely new letters, collected by the present 
editor during the course of his twenty years’ work. About a third are | 
from other correspondents, and their inclusion is amply justified: | 
for example, in the revelation of the anxieties and uncertainties 
Personal, artistic, and practical—which beset the writing and market- 
ing Of the tirst four novels, from 1856 to 1861. 

This, so far, is the most fascinating part of the story. George 
Fliot’s position in 1857 was delicate; she was doubly ‘anonymous,’ 
with her friends unaware that Marian was ‘George Eliot’ and her | 
Publishers, perhaps fortunately, unaware that George Eliot was | 
Mrs. Lewes’. We are now enabled to see clearly the part played as 
critic and friend by that generous and canny Scot, John Blackwood, 
and by Lewes stimulating, unselfish, gay and sanguine, and mani- 
fesily en oying the mystification (‘Eliot’ is ‘that sensitive doubting 
fellow » ++ you cannot think how shy and diffident’) which is all part 
of the medium in which the awakening novelist moves. The letters 
are thick with new detail about the novels themselves, including 
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George Eliot’s specific justification of her material and 
against her publisher’s occasional doubts; they will be an i 
quarry for future criticism, as. well as for the yet unwritten mr 
writer-publisher-reader relations in the mid-century with as 
social and literary ramifications. Does ‘the Leviathan “ 
deserve his discount if he takes only 500 copies of Adam Udie 
Who should write to The Times about Liggins, that low 
character for whom the authorship was claimed? |s it ri 
George Eliot to answer ‘No’ to a direct question about her wh 
ship? Should The Mill on the Floss be published in shilling — 
How will the ‘dropping of the incognito’ affect ‘the circulati 
families’? =e 

And through it all, from a mass of unspectacular but convins 
detail, runs the evidence of the firm and intricately built a 

wos gee a oo — Personal 
relation of Lewes and Marian, independent of the SaNCtions of 
society, but never unmindful of them. . 

By the end of 1857, George Eliot knew that ‘the long sad years 
youth were worth living for the sake of middle age’. Cross’s Selection 
made those years seem too short. In this edition they fill the first 
volume, with many new letters, including one of vital importance to 
her father in 1842, in which she defined her changed religious Position, 
But in the still earlier‘ evangelical’ letters, there is admittedly much thay 
would not appeal to the Mrs. Linnet of Janet’s Repentance who 
when reading the lives of preachers used to turn over the 
“whenever there was a predominance of Zion and the River of Life’ 
looking for ‘such promising nouns as “small-pox,” “pony,” of 
“boots and shoes”.’” They contribute nevertheless something essential 
to the whole picture, giving us not only the ‘medium’ recalled jg 
Scenes of Clerical Life, but the ranging intellectual interests of g 
provincial girlhood, and the first gauche movements of the stylg 
of one who at twenty already loved words, as ‘the quoits, the bows 
the staves that furnish the gymnasium of the mind.’ At no period 
are her letters really intimate or easy in manner; they are more likg 
William Wordsworth’s than Dorothy's. But she is much more 
with Cross’s prunings restored; from the earlier text we should not 
see how often George Eliot, like Mrs. Transome, * gave her thoughts 
a very sharp outline.” 

The editing of letters is an especially searching test of scholarship; 
yet it receives few bouquets, since what the reader demands is simply 
the unobtrusive removal of all obstacles to understanding, Ip 
Professor Gordon Haight (already known from his George Eliot and 
John Chapman) these letters have their ideal editor, sensitive, tireless, 
and blessedly concise in conveying his abundant knowledge. The 
story he has to tell ends, for the present, with the writing of Romo 
in progress; with twenty more years of George Eliot’s life to come, 
including Middlemarch, the remaining volumes will be eagerly 
awaited by many kinds of readers. 

KATHLEEN TILLOTSN 


Blood Feud and Law 


The Unwritten Law in Albania. By Margaret Hasluck. (C.U.P. 30) 


To those who are tired of sheikhs who ride in Cadillacs, or of eastem 
kings who prefer the rite of television to that of pouring curdled mik 
on white elephants—to one reader, above all, who once heard a 
resounding declaration of atheism delivered by an Egyptian schoo 
master from the minaret of the oldest mosque in Cairo—the society 
revealed by Mrs. Hasluck’s researches makes a refreshing chang. 
Not that there is anything luxuriant about this society; on th 
contrary its workings illustrate the harsh common sense of mout 
taineers. This may sound odd in view of the following quotations: 

Having celebrated his acquittal with a banquet to the comput 
gators, Asllan two days later yoked the stolen ox . . . to his plough. 
Now, although the mistake . . . of the compurgators was obvious, 
there was no legal machinery for annulling the verdict. In the 
opinion of the village, however, Asllan received his punishment 
when shortly afterwards his son was born lame. 

There [near Elbasan] the most hardened oath-taker dare not 
forswear himself in a serious case, for he must then take the oath 
with a coin in his mouth, and perjury would bring him certain death 
The coin was clearly Charon’s obol... 

A man of Térnové, near Martanesh, took a false oath, and ast 
result one of his eyes a year later was as large as his fist. 

In Mat and the Malesi e Mahdé, the murderer’s own life being 
grave danger from the avenger, it was thought ‘brave’ to tread 
the victim's blood as a last insult. 

Immediately the dead man’s vilazni [brotherhood], composilg 
all the males descended from the same ancestor, sought vengeam 
on the murderer’s brotherhood. These were not backward @ 


replying, and within an hour fourteen men lay dead for the sake of 


one cartridge. 



























































ess the common sense is much in evidence, though many 
ch it shrewdly manipulated spring fresh from 
It is, however, a very strange society to find in 
its nearest parallel might perhaps be found, before 
the Communists got to work there, in the remoter Caucasus as 
revealed to the ecstatic eye of Odette Kuhn. Apart from religion 
and firearms (for all victims are shot and there is hardly any knife- 
play) it seems to owe little to the civilisation of Europe or Asia of 
the past two thousand years, and equally little to classical antiquity. 
Its young men joined the legions and later the janissaries, and the 
Turkish empire gave scope for its statesmen and adventurers, but 
in the main it was a self-contained society whose essentials had 
scarcely changed between the death of Skanderbeg in 1467, which 
was followed by a nominal Turkish conquest and a very perfunctory 
occupation, and the Italian invasion of 1939. Islam, Catholicism 
and Orthodoxy have hardly touched the tribal mores; these differ 
jn detail from tribe to tribe, but hardly at all from faith to faith; the 
faith simply provides the pre-existing custom with its supernatural 
sanction. (Thus a Catholic priest, being literate, is prized as a clerk 
at tribal assemblies and his oath at a trial is worth that of twenty- 
four lay compurgators, while in Berat both Moslem and Orthodox 
swear legal oaths by the pagan god of Mount Tomorr.) The body of 
the law is conceived as a canon (characteristically the Albanian word 
kanun was derived from the Greek by way of Arabic and Turkish) 
formulated by Lek, a reputed older contemporary of Skanderbeg, 
and elsewhere from another framed by Skanderbeg himself, in the 
manner of Moses or Solon. There being until recent years no 
professional law-enforcers, it presented the individual with an intri- 
cate fabric of rights and duties regulating his power—backed if 
necessary by his kindred up to tribal level—to enforce it himself. 

Mrs. Hasluck wisely proceeds by stages to her analysis. She 
gives us separate chapters on geography, the Albanian house and its 
economy, the household, and the master of the house, before passing 
on to the law itself and the various means for its enforcement (the 
latter show numerous parallels with Saxon England) and concluding 
with four chapfers on the blood feud. One chapter on murder 
within the family I found particularly interesting; it illustrates the 
workings of the taboo on killing one’s nearest kin, and also of the 
taboo on revenge for such a killing, for in a sense the murderer has 
killed himself. In its age-long virginity the tribal life was potentially 
most fertile in the dilemmas of Greek tragedy, but the tragedies, as 
a rule, were blindly and logically played out. All this is too packed 
with detail to make easy reading, but the book is a valuable addition 
to the very few studies in any language of a society that may soon be 
totally destroyed. 


Neverthel h 
of the beliefs whi 
Frazer's ground. 
modern Europe; 


H. M. CHAMPNESS 


Delights and Vistas 


ABook of Delights. Compiled by John Hadfield. (Hulton Press. 18s. 6d.) 
Victorian Vista. By James Laver. (Hulton Press. 25s.) 

A Picture History of Ballet. By Arnold Haskell. (Hulton Press. 25s.) 
Colour and Pattern in the Home. By Noel Carrington. (Batsford. 30s.) 


Roses. By P.-J. Redouté. Selected and introduced by Eva Mannering. 
(Ariel Press. 25s.) 
THe department popularly known as ‘gift-presents,’ for which | 
once heard a Christmas shopper desperately enquiring, is on the 
whole a rather suspect affair. Not so with books, for the publishers 
have merely to insinuate here and there in their lists that indefinable 
temptation which will bring the once-a-year visitors into the book- 
shops instead of the libraries. Two years ago a very individual 
‘anthology of words and pictures’ compiled by John Hadfield and 
boldly called A Book of Beauty did exactly what was required and 
was sold out before the late shoppers could get at it. The faithful 
tried again last year and got it, and now there’s another, A Book of 
Delights, with the same attractive shape and feel to it and much 
richness inside. In some ways it seems even better. It has a clearer 
theme, that delight is accessible, that happiness can be found and 
cultivated, and so Jong as one has the book in one’s hands the case 
seems well established, with momentary witnesses from every age: 
Samuel Johnson or Gerard Manley Hopkins, Graham Sutherland 
or a Georgian coffee-pot, stars, shells, birds and roses, Watteau and 
Traherne and Ogden Nash. The same publishers offer as alternative 
seasonal lures James Laver’s compendium of Victoriana and a 
very thorough exploration of the ballet in more than 500 pictures 
introduced by Arnold Haskell. Mr. Laver and Mr. Haskell are 
both authoritative and enthusiastic. But since the former's pro- 
vince is taste and fashion—and since, moreover, he has a feeling 
we may have gone too far in reviving the Victorians—an air of 
cynical disparagement broods over his book which may not be 
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YOU'VE GOT HIM 
ON YOUR LIST 


The man, or woman, we mean is the one who appreciates 
the good things in life. He is the friend who, at this time 
of the year, causes you much thought. He is the friend to 


whom you least wish your gift to be disappointing. 


He need not be disappointed. You can send him a gift 
which, at modest cost to yourself, will give him recurring 
pleasure. 

We will send the Spectator to your friends in any part of 


the world, as your Christmas or New Year Gift, for six months 
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The charges are: 
for one or two gift subscriptions: 7s. 6d. each, 
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for a greater number: 6s. 8d. each. 


We ask you not to name friends known to you to be regular 
readers already. Otherwise you may open as many gift sub- 
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Each friend will receive a Greeting Card offering your good 
wishes and explaining that the Spectator comes from you as a 
gift. 
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everybody’s Christmas spirit. Of course Victorian Vista, handsomely 
produced and illustrated, is meant to be more than fleeting enter- 
tainment. Mr. Laver presents his subject on a scale which would 
seem laborious were it not for his own zest and sense of style. ‘It is 
the trifles that count,’ he writes, and he has swept up a vast collection 
of trifles, many of them amusing, many horrifying and some strangely 
touching. As to whether it is consistently ‘the age in its true colours’ 
there may be argument. Should we, I wonder, wish our own age 
to be judged eventually by the same sort of anthology? 

The future student of taste and fashion will have, with Noel 
Carrington’s Colour and Pattern in the Home, an idea of how some 
of us succeeded in living while the rest of us pondered the matter. 
He will not find it easy to derive a convention from this fascinating 
and practical volume, for Mr. Carrington, who has previously dealt 
with Design and Decoration in the Home, is all for individuality. 
It is for the home-maker to surround himself with something that 
suits his own personality. This might be dangerous advice, but 
the book is so civilised that it makes it seem worth trying. The 
trouble is that so few of us will ever have the resources for a second 
chance. The lithographs by Roland Collins deserve a special 
mention. 

The Redouté Roses, presented in a more sumptuous republication 
to the American President by the Queen-Mother, must have been 
marked by many already as a perfect Christmas purchase. The 
twenty-four large plates offered in the Ariel Press edition have been 
selected from the many folios of Redouté’s matchless colour engrav- 
ings. Art of this kind, for one reason and another, must be regarded 
as extinct. The roses are, in a sense, extinct also. They have been 
succeeded by their cultivated descendants. 

FRANCIS WATSON 


Comics 


Groucho. By Arthur Marx. (Gollancz. 16s.) 
This Is on Me. By Bob Hope. (Frederick Muller. 10s. 6d.) 


ACCORDING to one incorrigible American statistician, journalists 
and comedians have the highest incidence of stomach ulcers. This 
is to be expected from such sad, frantically worried professionals, 
overburdened as they are by the tyrannous requirements of enter- 
tainment and topicality. But journalists can sometimes take time 
off from chasing news to be human. Putting away their notebooks, 
they can get drunk, make love, take the kids for a walk in the park, 
compose sonnets, while others report murders, bomb explosions and 
international diplomacy. Mr. Marx, Mr. Hope and the rest of their 
colleagues, on the other hand, are always on duty. The public 
appetite for laughter follows them relentlessly beyond the spotlight, 
and wherever they go faces slop into loose anticipatory smiles and 
elbows begin a sly nudging. They are expected to be funny whether 
they are playing golf, being wheeled into the operating chamber, or 
are coming down to breakfast on one of their honeymoons. Fairly 
recently Mr. Bing Crosby and Mr. Hope turned the British Open 
Golf Championship into an ad-libbing music-hall turn and a shy, 
elderly, American visitor, Mr. Marx, was persuaded by the Sunday 
Observer to spend a wet day at Lord’s watching a game of cricket in 
the hope that he would say something funny for publication. The 
Observer's experiment failed for obvious reasons, not the least being 
that they had omitted to provide Mr. Marx with a gag-writer and so 
he was forced to use worked-out material that limped tiredly on the 
printed page. This only confirmed the well-known fact that most 
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comedians are hard-working men who must see the ni 
its dregs with the aid of benzedrene and black onthe tenet sie to 
a joke to birth. bringing 

‘The comedy of Groucho and his brothers Harpo, Chico and 
with its stop-watch timing and disciplined lunacy was Clearly a res 
of such grim labours. Groucho, like all truly great jokers a profo 7 
suffering man, is ill-served by his son’s biography which sy 
that his art was not so much the result of imagination as of a pra 
eccentric personality. We do not find in its pages a hint of the 
sociological clown who satirised the morals and manners of his 
time so hilariously in “A Night at the Opera,’ ‘A Day at the Races? 
“Duck Soup,’ ‘Horsefeathers’ and other films. Instead we are ion 
a portrait of an incorrigible practical joker whose off-screen behaviour 
was an unscripted version of his antics before the camera. 

If this was so then Groucho resembles his publicity with uncom. 
fortable fidelity; he was not a man but a walking gossip-columa 
paragraph. I, for one, find it difficult to believe. For twenty 
years the Marx brothers, and particularly Groucho, exploited a 
contemporary irreverence. With his hands tucked into the fiyin 
tails of his frock-coat, Groucho held up presidents, prima donnas. bie 
businessmen and generals to merciless ridicule. Later, of course. the 
mood changed. People were no longer so sure that patriotism, 
politicians and millionaires were ridiculous and they even laughed 
less willingly as Groucho crumbled the stately edifice of Margaret 
Dumont. Only dumb Harpo chasing his eternal dumb blonde still 
tapped the more primitive springs of merriment. Now Groucho 
they say, is a bigger star than ever. He has made a comeback on TV 
in a show called “You Bet Your Life,’ but I doubt if he, or you, or], 
would feel that it was the same thing. 

Arthur Marx has described his father’s rise from poverty to 
success with sympathy and pride, but he makes the common mistake 
of thinking that because he is writing about a comedian he too must 
try to be funny. Groucho has fallen a victim to the same idea 
throughout the book he maintains a running fire of facetious repartee 
that would make even Mr. Hope and Mr. Crosby wriggle with 
embarrassment, but for all that Marx brothers addicts will enjoy 
Groucho. 

This Is on Me is a superior book by an inferior comedian, | 
have always seen Bob Hope as a chromium-plated machine for the 
manufacture of wisecracks, but the machine works smoothly and 
hygienically and can be guaranteed to give satisfaction if it is kept 
well-oiled with applause and fed the right kind of gag-material. The 
autobiography is as slick and professional as its owner and is crammed 
with amusing show-talk, jokes and extrovert ebullience. Bob Hope 
believes in mass-production humour. At one time, he says, twelve 
writers prepared his scripts and he has succeeded in delivering as 
many as twenty-four jokes in four minutes. ‘At the time,’ he con- 
fesses modestly, ‘there was nothing like my speed-comedy monologue 
on the air,’ a confession which calmed my own apprehensions con- 
siderably. 

The book contains fascinating information on comedy techniques 
—ad-libbing, the sneak attack, the take-away line, how to telegraph 
an audience, how to channel your give-and-take the way you want 
it channelled, and other information useful for amateur as well 
as professional comedians—and for this reason would make instruc- 
tive reading for uncommercial and commercial TV humorists. 

EMANUEL LITVINOF? 


High in Three Languages 


Nanga Parbat. By Karl M. Herrligkoffer. (Elek. 21s.) 
South Col. By Wilfrid Noyce. (Heinemann. 21s.) 
Men Against Everest. By Howard Marshall. (Country Life. 9s. 6d.) 


The Ascent of Alpamayo. By Georges Kogan and Nicole Leininger. 
(Harrap. 15s.) 


Himalayan Journal, Vol. XVIII. (Oxford. 2Is.) 


StL they come, the high-altitude climbing books; and if, notwith- 
standing the sameness of the hazards described, they escape monotony 
and find a public far beyond climbing circles, it must be because 
there is nothing quite like this form of exercise for revealing the 
capacities of human nature—and not only the heroic ones, but the 
frankly odd. 

The German conquest of Nanga Parbat falls into this last category. 
The mountain has been a killer, taking thirty-one lives, most of them 
German, though the first victim was our own Mummery in 1895, 
Dr. Herrligkoffer, organiser of the 1953 expedition, was, on his own 
showing, without interest in climbing as a sport. His aim was to 
justify and ‘avenge’ his stepbrother, Willy Merkl, who had had the 
most dreadful death of any. It is clear that the team, who were 
made to swear ‘a sort of Olympic Oath’ of discipline and devotion, 
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H. BELLOC 


Sonnets and Verse 


The new edition of the Collected Poems is now ready, greatly enlarged, 
reset and with a new introduction by the poet's son-in-law, Reginald 
Jebb. “For anyone who lives intensely, and who cannot be bothered 
with the dreary commonplaces of security and prudence, this is the 
only possible poetry. It radiates passionate excitement. It pours the 
gxaltation of the spirit into the perfect words "—Observer. Cloth gilt. 

12s. 6d. net 


Cautionary Verses 


The omnibus edition in the original square format with all the pictures 
by B.T.B. and Nicolas Bentley. Includes Cautionary Tales and More 
Cautionary Tales, Bad Child’s Book of Beasts and More Beasts for 
Worse Children, A Moral Alphabet, More Peers and Ladies and 
Gentlemen. Cloth gilt. 18s. net 
As above in pocket format, without pictures, but including The Modern 
Traveller. 6s. net 
Songs of the South Country. Lyrics from Sonnets and Verse. 2s. 6d. 
Cautionary Tales. Illustrated by B.T.B. 5s. 


The Bad Child’s Book of Beasts, &c. Illustrated by B.T.B. 6s. 


A Moral Alphabet. Illustrated by B.T.B. 5s. 


3 Henrietta St. London. W6.2 
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SING WITH THE UNDERSTANDING 


G. R. BALLEINE 
he author takes some great hymns of the Church and tells 
their story—when they were written, who wrote them, the 
circumstances surrounding their origin, and what inspired their 
composition. The book is accurately and attractively written. 
10s. 6d. net 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF EVANSTON 
Joun Mars 
Principal, Mansfield College, Oxford) 
A mature and balanced picture of Evanston and what it means 
for the future. It could not be made available earlier because 
it has been wholly written since Evanston and after Dr. Marsh 
had allowed adequate time in which to form opinions that are 
worth passing on to others. 3s. 6d. net 


STUDIES IN CHRISTIAN 
SOCIAL COMMITMENT 


Edited by JounN FERGUSON 
Contributors: 
L. W. Grensted, John Ferguson, John H. Hick, Geoffrey F. 
Nuttall, E. L. Allen, Nels Ferré, H. D. Lewis 
The Writers of these essays are concerned to show that what 
Is called Christian Pacifism is not the manifestation within 
the Church of a sectarian viewpoint, but that the spirit of 
love, which it represents, is inherent and central in the Christian 


Gospel. 8s. 6d. net 


INDEPENDENT PRESS LTD. 


Memorial Hall London EC4 
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BERNARD BERENSON 


Piero della Francesca 
or THE INELOQUENT IN ART 
With 48 plates Ils. 6d. net 


The Arch of Constantine 


or THE DECLINE OF FORM 


With 80 plates 18s. net 
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8h” x 64” 


‘The many plates are as telling as the text... . And 
trenchant obiter dicta reinforce the arguments as usual 
and brighten the pages of these two books with forensic 
wit and the harvest of accumulated learning..— 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 

*... two essays as learned, as erudite, as beautifully written, 
as deeply felt, as provocative, as classical, as true, as 
anything in his long career. Each is superficially an 
elaborate though miniature monograph on a sharply- 
delimited subject. Each is in fact of universal artistic 
application.’—TRUTH 
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PEKINGESE 
SCRAPBOOK 


hy 
Elsa and Ellic Howe 
10° 74" With over 80 illustrations 21s. net 


3 
‘Will delight all who admire these lion-hearted little dogs 
... the book is beautifully presented, with many excellent 
photographs and line sketches . . . a Christmas gift which 
would be welcomed by all animal-lovers..—sporT & 
COUNTRY 





New Novels 


THE IMPERFECT MARRIAGE 
Edith de Born 


Book Society Recommendation—10s. 6d. net 
‘A cool, sensible and excellently written novel . . . the 
story is unique in that it is the first time that this theme 
has been treated from the viewpoint of a normal, 
intelligent, sensitive and sensible woman.’—PAMELA 
HANSFORD JOHNSON (Bookman) 


SO SWEET A CHANGELING 
Ruth Adam 


Ils. 6d, net 


‘A thoroughly honest, often amusing and sometimes very 
moving novel.’—SPECTATOR 

‘Anyone even remotely connected with adoption will want 
to read it... a thrilling and compelling story of the 
deprived parent, counterpart to Fetch Her Away, her 
highly successful tale of the deprived child.’"—c. OF eE. 
NEWSPAPER 


CHAPMAN & HALL 
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were from the first hag-ridden by graves, memorial cairns and other 
mortuary preoccupations. The exception was Hermann Buhl, a 
young Innsbrucker whose unfashionable cheerfulness of disposition 
is confirmed by the Ladies’ Alpine Club, one of the few British 
audiences lucky enough to have heard him lecture. 

Finding himself in fine weather at the highest camp established, 
which was still the fantastic distance of 4600 feet below the summit, 
and with a companion who was too ill to get up, Buhl set off alone. 
He reached the top just in time to take, by the last evening light, the 
photographs without which his story would never have been believed. 
He spent fhe night leaning against a rock a short way down, with no 
protection but a thin jersey, and survived. Next day, continuing 
his private miracle, he descended, straining his eyes in vain for 
comrades coming to succour him. And they, what were they doing, 
on this fine day with one of their number out somewhere above 
them? They were busy affixing a memorial plaque to the rock where 
Merk! died! (One is not told, but can guess, that they were preparing 
to inscribe Buhl’s name on it too.) When the victorious team reached 
Germany again, most of its members were not on speaking terms. 
So much for Olympic oaths as a substitute for mountaineering with joy. 

The book is as patchy as the expedition. The translators’ good 
historical chapters draw a parallel between Mummery’s method of 
attack, subsequently derided, and that by which Buhl triumphed in 
theend. (And certainly Buhl would have been a type after Mummery’s 
heart.) Buhl’s own account is just what it should be, taut and vivid, 
not minimising his sufferings but making them seem richly worth- 
while. The rest of the text, mainly by Herrligkoffer, is vaguely 
pitiful and embarrassing. ai 

Noyce on Everest—how agreeable a contrast. Those who have 
read Hunt's admirable official narrative and seen the film may feel 
“they know enough about Everest, but indeed Noyce has much more 
to give. His is the personal view, and he has something of the 
creative artist, who must externalise, if only for his own satisfaction, 
a great experience long savoured and brooded over. (‘I like paper 
and ink as I like rock and snow.’) Without making Everest simple or 
cosy, he makes it companionable. This is just the sort of good 
climbing talk one hears in Alpine huts and Welsh climbing bars, only 
the talker happens to be a mountaineer of outstanding achievement 
and of uncommonly sensitive perception. 

The picture that stands out is of the night after victory, which he 
spent in the tent with the two New Zealanders on the South Col, and 
of the honestly-confessed tinge of disappointment that underlay his 
rejoicing—for if Hillary had failed, he would have been the next to 
go. And many will regret that he could not have gone, not instead 
of Hillary but as well, and so have added his own third dimension to 
that other workmanlike account also. 

Those who want a résumé of all eleven Everest expeditions will find 
just the thing in Howard Marshall’s Men Against Everest, an efficient 
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piece of compression which should do well in the 
market. 

After British informality, French elegance and das line frj 
of the Club Alpin Frangais, two of fom women, on Rr friends 
to find the most beautiful ice-spire of the Peruvian Andes vent 
1951, and four of them not only attained it, but left behind ‘ 
gratifying legacy of a Peruvian Andes Club founded by their in he 
tion. The two women climbed another 20,000-footer on thee 
and Claude Kogan has since distinguished herself in the Himales 
(Is it too much to hope that some of the Everest profits conmated 
for further expeditions might come the way of British mn 
climbers? There are several with the longing, and | genie 
believe the capacity, to emulate Mme Kogan.) The Alpamayo book 
is charming, and almost too modest in scale, for this is ground much 
less familiar to the general reader than the Himalayas. which he | 
getting to know intimately at second-hand. . 

And for a bargain, Volume Eighteen of the Himalayan Journal a 
a guinea (or fourteen rupees), since it contains much Everest material, 
including James Morris’s amusing admission of the subterfuges by 
which he kept the news monopoly for The Times; Buhl's account of 
Nanga Parbat (in a slightly different translation); more news of the 
Peruvian Andes from a 1952 expedition; and a brief history by its 
British member of last year’s tragically unlucky American attempt 
on K2. This is required reading as prelude to the Italian victory 
story, which will no doubt be the important high-altitude book of 
1955, and provide us with yet another national reaction to the 
infallible litmus-paper ‘of the great heights. 
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New Novels 


Sunset on the Window-Panes. By Walter Macken. (Macmillan. 12s.6d,) 
House of Earth. By Dorothy Clarke Wilson. (Lutterworth. 12s. 6d) 
A Pail of Oysters. By Vern Sneider. (Heinemann. 12s. 6d.) 
Violent Ends. By Simenon. (Hamish Hamilton. 10s. 6d.) 


REviEWERS of novels have recently had a salutary experience. Tossed 
to us in the week’s batch, clad in new jackets as if appearing for the 
first time, have come works by Machado de Assis and Ega de Queiroz, 
enforcing comparisons which the contemporary novel should not be 
called to face. Without making any superlative claim for these 
translations from the Portuguese, we may fairly say that the latest 
works of Mr. A. and Miss B. look puny compared to books which 
have been alive and kicking—hard—for a hundred years. 

This is no shame to Miss B. or Mr. A. We have today a high level 
of craftsmanship, shown not only by professional competence in the 
portrayal of experience but by sincere attempts to understand it. 
Honesty of purpose, observation, intelligence, design, good writing 
are found in scores of contemporary novels. Where these newly 
translated masters excel is in the strength of their personalities, the 
assurance and purpose with which they make use of attributes in 
which some of our contemporaries approach or equal them. At 
all events, the experience has been valuable for reviewers. To meet 
a novel of major quality in the week's batch is a very different thing 
from fetching one out of the classics shelf: it helps to clear the mind 
about the standards by which it is reasonable to judge contemporary 
work, 

This week’s batch come from overseas—Ireland, India, Formosa, 
the United States. There is no difficulty in finding the standard by 
which to judge Mr. Macken; he has set it himself, in his earlier work. 
The opening of Sunset on the Window-Panes suggests that Miss Stella 
Gibbons is guying the Irish scene, with sardonic help from Mr. 
Hemingway: 

She turned. She had to walk back to him. It was a good way. 
She thought it a very long way. She was terribly conscious of the 
eyes on her. Looking her over, taking her apart. She hadn't her 
best dress on cither. 

Two pages later: 

He was quite close to her. 
His shirt-sleeves were rolled. 
brown from the sun. The skin was smooth on it. 
leaping in it. 

They were in my arm, too, but I willed them to go on holding the 
book. Ninety pages later, Mr. Macken was still at it: 

Her body was firm under his hands. Her 
He saw that. Her breasts were full 


She could smell tobacco from him. 
The bare arm near her was very 
Muscles were 


She was well built. 
hair was near black and wavy. 
She would be young. 

There are good things in the book, for Mr. Macken is a real writer 
who knows his scene and his people. The blinded girl’s emergence 
from despair is beautifully shown, and Joseph has his moments: 
but the mannerisms of the writing and the loutish callousness of Bart 
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CHEERFUL COOKERY 
by NOEL CHANTER 12s. 6d. 


Gaily illustrated by BERYL IRVING. , 
An exceptional, up-to-date cook-book. Includes sections on 
‘artis, wine-making, sweets, pickles, appetisers, sandwiches, 
etc. 304 pages. 

{N IDEAL GIFT FOR YOUNG HOUSEWIVES 


WE STARTED A RIDING CLUB 
CATHERINE HARRIS Ts. 6d. 


[illustrated throughout by Maurice Tulloch. An engrossing 
book from an unusual angle, by an author still in her teens. 
For boys and girls 9 and over. 


CORMORANT’S COMMANDOS 
GEORGE E. HALEY 7s. 64. 


Another fine story of the family crew, and a holiday on an 
isand with a novel sort of treasure. For boys and girls. 


THE SCHOOL OF MYSTERY 
PETER BURGOYNE 7s. 6d. 


Exciting events at a prep school, with mysterious liquids that 
can control pain. A school story that is different. Boys 9 and 
over. 
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CARUSO BY T. R. YBARRA 


A full biography of the world’s greatest tenor, illustrated with 
numerous photographs and ten of the singer’s own brilliant 
caricatures of operatic notabilities. Illustvated. 138s. neé 





MAN ON EARTH 
by Jacquetta Hawkes 
AUTHOR OF ‘A LAND’ 


‘Personally, IT would rather have Miss 
Jacquetta Hawkes’s new book for a 
Christmas present than anything else 
I can think of.’’—sIR RALPH RICHARDSON. 
Recommended by the Book Society. 


Illustrated. 21s. net 











A KITE’S DINNER POEMS 1938-1954 


BY SHEILA WINGFIELD 


The choice of the Poetry Book Society. 
¢ published on December Ast. Os. 6d. net 


GENERAL KNOWLEDGE PAPERS 


1905-1953 FROM KING WILLIAM’S COLLEGE 


Over 6,000 questions and answers on all conceivable—and 
some inconceivable—subjects, taken from a series which has 








ig delighted readers of the Manchester Guardian and many 


thers. 7s. 6d. net 

















CRESSET PRESS 


Odhams 
have just published 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF 


VISCOUNT 
SOUTHWOOD 


By R. J. Minney 


ONE of the most remarkable human stories of 
the present century, this biography of Viscount 
Southwood tells of a one-time sixpence-a-day errand 
boy of humble origin and scanty education, who, 
by his courage, enterprise and imagination, trans- 
formed a tiny printing shop with a staff of three 
into the vast Odhams Press printing and publishing 
organization and, who, rivalling his business success 
in the field of philanthropy, helped, in his lifetime, 
to raise over twenty million pounds for charity. 
With full-colour frontispiece and sixty-four pages of 
photographs. 
“A full, careful and painstaking 
record of a remarkable life.” 
SUNDAY TIMES 


From All Booksellers Twenty-five shillings net 





Snow on their 
boots? 


In the first World War Russians were strange 
creatures recognisable only by the snow on their 
boots! The Cold War made them as remote as 
visitors from Mars. Today the world seems smaller 
and friendlier. Moscow is but a few hours from 
London ; M.P.s tour the U.S.S.R.; the Wolves 
beat Spartak; Khachaturyan conducts London 
orchestras; British artists play to packed houses in 
Leningrad. 

And people in Britain who want to know what 
life is like for the average man and woman in the 
U.S.S.R. read Suviet Union, which has 48 pages of 
news, photographs and informative articles, At 
present available by postal subscription only, this 
monthly magazine costs 15/- a year or 7/6 for six 
months. Ask any newsagent to get it for you 
or write to: ° 


COLLET’S BOOKSHOPS 
44&45 MUSEUM STREET LONDON WC! 
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FAB Su 
some books for children 


Pleasure with Paper =A. VAN BREDA 


‘Will provide a delightful occupation for a person 
who likes to do things with his hands paper toys 
and models of every kind can be made with virtually 
no outlay at all on materials.—-Times Literary 
Supplement With 120 diagrams. 8/6 


The Story of Peter Tschaikowsky: 
First Part OPAL WHEELER 


‘A story all children will like: an inspiration to the 
young musician, for whom the score of some of his 
brightest melodies are provided at the end.’——-Sheffield 
Telegraph. In the Great Musicians series 
Illustrated with drawings and musical examples. 12/6 


JOHN NIVEN 


Gypsy in Scarlet 


A chase from Deeside to Crimea. ‘Mr. Niven has 
written his story with affection and sincerity. He 
achieves something not far short of distinction.’ 


Times Literary Supplement With drawings. 12/6 


The King’s Beard LEONARD WIBBERLEY 


Serialized in YOUNG FLIZABETHAN. * The daring raid 
on Cadiz . . . makes exciting reading. A first-class 
adventure story."—-Northern Daily Telegraph 


With drawings. 9/6 


Desperate Journey HENRY TREECE 
A really fast-moving, up-to-date thriller involving 
atomic secrets and intrigue “It will have an 
enthusiastic reception whatever the age of the reader.’ 

Times Literary Supplement. With drawings, 10/6 


Graeme and the Dragon 

NAOMI MITCHISON 
with a wonderful swing.’ 
The whole of a story part- 
With drawings. 9/6 


‘A story which goes 
Manchester Guardian 
broadcast in Children’s Hour 


Molly-O 


‘An Irish story which in style, manner and humour 
is of an altogether superior kind.—Times Literary 
Supplement With drawings. 6/6 


HELEN LANE JOYNT 


The Lovely Summer MARC SIMONT 


A tale of two rabbits, Gladys and Jerome. * Told and 
drawn by the author with superb economy 
delight indeed.\—Times Literary Supplement. 


The Fantastic Tale of the Plucky 
Sailor and the Postage Stamp 
STEPHEN CORRIN 


‘Fantastic and gayv.--Time & Tide 
illustrations.’"—Times Literary Supplement 
in colour throughout by EDWARD ARDIZZONI 


a 
8/6 


* Spanking 
Illustrated 
6/- 


DORIS RUST 


A Story a Day 


‘She is .. . an expert in telling a simple story well, 
and her book is admirable for bedtime mood. 
Times Literary Supplement With drawings. 6/6 
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may prevent many readers from getting far enough into 
sigh with relief when Mr. Macken aonen hisold ion Pook io 

In the sense in which the word is generally used in these col 
Mrs. Wilson cannot write at all. There is hardly a cliché she d 
not exultantly produce, and the more impassioned her theme the lusher 
her language. *Dawn—that brief, breath-taking moment when 
first golden rays stabbed the cool silver haze which had settled 
thatched roofs, splintering the green fronds of a neem tree or a a: 
mohur into a thousand quivering jewelled facets!’ And—believe it 
or not—‘assuaging his deep thirst from the sweet, fresh coolness that 
was her lips." Yet despite its naive absurdities, there is the Stuff of 
life in this tale of Brahmin and untouchable in modern India and it 
leaves one respecting its author. Reading it is like receiving the 
ministrations of a hospital nurse whom one admires for her skill and 
kindness but whose conversation exasperates one to the edge of 
endurance. 

Mr. Sneider’s scene is also in the East—Formosa—and he deals 
with the conflicts into which varying loyalties and interests have 
driven the tormented island. An American journalist, an ‘assimilated 
savage’ and his people, trying to protect the oyster beds from the 
Nationalist ‘Save the Country’ soldiers; the theft of a family god 
the struggles to regain it, a girl sold into a brothel, executions 
hatreds, politics gone mad, and, behind it all, the smiling beauty of the 
scene; Mr. Sneider handles his subject with assurance and compassion, 
A Pail of Oysters manages to combine excitement with calm, and to be 
full of incident without becoming crowded or confused. Jn fact, it 
sets a standard for House of Earth. 

There remains M. Simenon, whose talent and background have 
been so exultantly French that one could not imagine him elsewhere. 
Yet for these two long-short stories he has gone to the USA. It has 
been one of his many virtues that crime in his pages has the sordid 
accessories that so often in fact belong to it; as anyone will know 
who has seen a house where burglars have had time to leave their 
trademarks. That atmosphere of unmade beds, unemptied pails, 
unopened windows, and unwashed bodies—could M. Simenon 
escape it, or transfer it? These stories are the answer. 1 will say 
only that he seems as much at home in America as in France. The 
murder of a girl makes a schoolmaster come to terms with the shadow 
side of his own nature: gangster war compels a young man to hunt 
his brother. M. Simenon shows us that, salutary though it is to be 
confronted by masters of an age gone by, we can measure the novels 
of our own time by our own time’s yardsticks. 

L. A. G. STRONG 


More Children’s Books 


Three Sea Books 


Captain James Cook. By John Merrett. Illustrated by F. Stocks May. 
(Frederick Muller. 6s.) 


Dr. Bombard Goes to Sea. By Alain Bombard. Translated by Joan 
Selby-Lowndes. Illustrated by Samivel. (Andre Deutsch. 6s.) 


The Boys’ Book of the Sea. By Nicholas Monsarrat. Illustrated by 
James Holland. (Cassell. 10s. 6d.) 


CAPTAIN COOK was one of those great men of action whose lives 
were in the best sense exemplary. There are very few of them. He 
had all the virtues; he was the poor boy who taught himself the 
theory as well as the practice of an exacting profession, he was 
extremely exact as a surveyor, he cared (as few commanders then 
did) for those who served under him, he behaved well to the primitive 
peoples with whom he came in contact, he understood and respected 
science even when some of its representatives behaved badly to him, 
he never intrigued, took bribes or picked quarrels, in an age when 
these three things were a good deal commoner than they are now. 

Yet, with all these virtues, it is never boring to read about him. 
Mr. Merrett’s new Life is straightforward, brief and unpretentious 
and will give pleasure to boys and girls. 

In a smaller book Dr. Bombard has re-written for children his 
account of his two extraordinary voyages as a voluntary castaway 
in ‘a little boat not much bigger than a hearth-rug.’ If he had 
put in more about his scientific and humanitarian purposes his new 
audience would almost certainly have understood, but in his modesty 
he has played down the truly heroic nature of what he did. All the 
same, this is a remarkable book and much to be recommended for 
the seven- or eight-year-old. 

An older child, getting also The Boys’ Book of the Sea, would long 





to pass on Dr. Bombard’s discoveries about the possibilities of 


living on plankton, fish and sea water to more than one distressed 
boatload who, in these pages, find themselves reduced to, say, “the 
handful of beans and potatoes in the galley locker... Mr. Monsarral, 
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wicr of The Cruel Sea, who edits this book of extracts, has done 
ow good piece of work. They are extremely varied, there are 
en ‘of the classics, Slocum, Bligh, Bullen (not, however, Herman 
Melville) and also many from writers not so celebrated, while salvage 
turns out to be almost as exciting as piracy. To each extract the 
editor has prefaced a date and a useful note, while the black-and- 
white illustrations are spirited. Some readers will wish there had 
heen a glossary. Boys very properly often read such books up trees, 
where a dictionary can be an awkward companion, and seamen, like 
the great Captain Slocum, are apt, for example, to tell you that, 
running under only a reefed foresail, “even that small sail shook her 
from keelson to truck when it shivered in the leech.” Such pieces of 
information are often no mere bits of decoration but, understood, 
may be very telling. Let us hope for a second edition of this 

admirable and exciting book with that one defect remedied. 
AMABEL WILLIAMS- ELLIS 


Picture Books 


The Story of Mr. Korah. By Christabel Aberconway. Illustrated by 
Rex Whistler. (Michael Joseph. 10s. 6d.) 


Babar at Home. By Jean de Brunhoff. (Methuen. 6s.) 
Babar and Father Christmas. By Jean de Brunhoff. (Methuen. 6s.) 


The Magic Currant Bun. By John Symonds. Illustrated by André 
Francois. (Faber. 8s. 6d.) 


Ethelbert. By Rosemary Hoyland. (Collins, 7s.) 


A Picture History of Great Discoveries. By Clarke Hulton. Text by 
Mabel E. George. (O.U.P. 12s. 6d.) 

This Land of Kings, 1066-1399. By Ida Foulis. (Ward Lock. 9s. 6d.) 
I-Spy Annual. (News Chronicle. 5s.) 
In reviewing a selection of picture books for children, it seems only 
honest to confess at once that, despite a professional knowledge of 
books and a parental knowledge of children, I have only a hazy 
notion of what picture books are likely to appeal to children. 1 am 
comforted by the thought that I never met anyone who claimed to 
feel very sure about this. Anyway, I propose to offer my judgements 
in a cautious way, so it should be borne in mind that the mere 
appearance of a book in this section is intended to recommend it. 

if children care for style and distinction, they will find them in Rex 
Whistler's drawings—both plain and coloured—and in Messrs. 
Michael Joseph’s productions of The Story of Mr. Korah. This Mr. 
Korah is the Biblical personage, and if Lady Aberconway’s story 
about him is not itself distinguished, it is at any rate in an acceptable 
convention of children’s tales. At least | am sure most parents will 
like this book, and as they will have to read it (it is for fives to sevens) 
their taste is worth considering. 

No doubt, at least, about Babar. Or if there is any, it is an academic 
one about the nature of Babar’s tremendous appeal. The large areas 
of bright colour? The apparent likeness of these drawings to 
children’s own work? The engaging story? But other books seem 
to have all these and they are not Babar. Of the two current offerings 
I slightly prefer Babar and Father Christmas, in which both drawings 
and ‘ext seem a little fresher, but both are up to standard. 

Doubts crop up again with The Magic Currant Bun. No large 
areus of bright wash here, and one wonders whether this particular 
kind of faux-naif drawing, much more detailed than Babar, will go 
down, If it does, it will be with older children, for whom it is intended. 
With some, the intelligent and imaginative, it might go down very 
well indeed, especially if they had ever been to Paris, where the 
story is set. Having presents in mind, this is certainly a book to 
consider. 

Ethelbert, the Tale of a Tiger, is, 1 think, a pretty safe bet for the 
Babar age-group. It is rather along Babar lines at least in having 
plenty of coloured pictures, rather more sophisticated—one, for 
example, has magnificent waves in the manner of Hokusai. The 
story, about a tiger who liked swimming, is just about right. 

A Picture History of Great Discoveries and This Land of Kings 
are, of course, different—not ‘stories’ but ‘history.’ The former is 
a very high-class affair indeed, with Bartholomew Diaz, Christopher 
Columbus ef al. in vivid colours interspersed through an admirable 
text. With maps as well, it is hard to see how this book could fail 
with eights to elevens. Yet I dare say This Land of Kings (William 
the Conqueror—Richard II), although much more old-fashioned in 
text and pictures, will go down quite as well. Both are recommended. 

So, in a different way, is the /-Spy Annual, a sensible kind of 
mixture of this and that. Unfortunately, the publishers have not 
yet thought up any way of introducing into an Annual that method 
of getting children to use their eyes which has made the I-Spy booklets 
the best innovation in children’s publishing for many a day. 
NICHOLAS RAEBURN 
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For the Children 
Noel Streatfeild 


THE BELL FAMILY, the story of the family that 
she made famous on Children’s Hour, “don’t image 
ine that you can afford to miss them in print. With 
its convincing story and likeable characters, it is to 
my mind one of the best children’s books she has 
written,” —B.B.C. CHILDREN’S HOUR. Illus. 10s 6d 


Judith Masefield 


APRIL FOOLS. “She is surely in the front ranks of 
contemporary writers for children.” —TIME AND TIDB 
“The whole thing is great fun.”"—GLASGOW HERALD 


Ss 6d 
Jennings 


ANTHONY BUCKERIDGE’S famous schoolboy 
character, recently serialized on the Light Pro- 
gramme, and now monthly on Children’s Hour. 
‘According to Jennings * is the new book this Christ- 
mas with Jennings and Darbishire up to all their 
high jinks. 


Conti Story 


JOAN SELBY-LOWNDES. “ This biography of 
Italia Conti, the greatest of all child-actor trainers is 
full of good anecdote.”"—NFWS CHRONICLE 8s 6d 


Through the Bible 


This wonderful volume by Theodora Wilson-Wilson 
has become a classic story version of the Bible for 


children. 
Generously illustrated in colour, line and with photographs, 
600 pp., 15s; De Luxe, 21s 


Collins New Classics 


Over 115 volumes of the greatest work of famous 
authors are available in a choice of bindings and 
prices from 3s., to the latest handsome leather bound 
volumes at 10s. 6d. Start your children collecting 
now. 


*% For Younger Children * 
Tobias, Tobias Two 


** Ideal entertainment for all children—just the right 
size for little hands.’”’—UNIVERSE. 

Two delightful books on Tobias, the church mouse, 
written and fully illustrated by Lady Eldon. Each 2s 


Ethelbert 


ROSEMARY HOYLAND’S ‘attractively presented 
book with gay illustrations” (QUEEN) that tells of 
the tiger, Ethelbert, who loved swimming. 7s 6d 


The 
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FINANCE AND ACCOUNTS 
Investments.—Investments in Subsidiaries are unchanged, but Investments in Other 
Companies show an increase of £350,000, mainiy on account of the subscription 
during the year of shares in Bancroft Mines Limited and of further shares in Wankie 
Colliery Company Limited 


Profits...The Company's income for the vear includes for the first time certain 
dividends received under deduction of Rhodesian tax; certain other dividends 
previously paid under deduction of British tax were received without any tax deduction 

t 


The net profit for the year, after taxation, was : 5,104,539 
Profits unappropriated at Ist July. 1953, were 624,829 
Making a total available of 5.729, 368 


The interim dividend of Is. 6d. (net) per 10s. unit of Stock paid on 
i3th May. 1954, and the recommended final dividend of 6s. Od, (net) 
per unit will absorb e« 4,818 


50 
Leaving Unappropriated Profits of £910,618 


_—— 

Deduction of Rhodesian Tax from Dividends..-Companics incorporated in the 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland have a right, in terms of Federal and Territorial 
tax legislation, to deduct Rhodesian tax from dividend payments The right extended 
initially to Federal Income Tax only, but from a later date the Surcharges levied by the 
cogstituent Territories have also been deductible Since becoming locally incorporated 
in May, 1954, the Company and its subsidiary and associated companies have exercised 


these rights. as it is considered in the general interests of members to do so \ large 
part of the Company's dividend income tor the vear has therefore been received after 
deduction of Rhodesian tax--although these dividends are included in the accounts at 
their net amounts Similarly, the interim dividend paid by the Company in May, of 


Is. 6d. (net) per unit, was expressed on payment as a eross dividend of 2s. 4.8d. per 
unit, less Federal Income Tax at 7s. 6d. in the £; the recommended final dividend of 


6s. Od. (net) per unit will, if approved. be expressed as a gross dividend of 9s 2d 
Per unit, less Federal Income Tax at 6s. 3d. in the £ and Northern Rhodesia Territorial 
Surcharge at Is. 3d. in the ¢ The fact that Rhodesian tax is shown as a deduction 


on the dividend warrants has no effect on the net amounts paid by the Company or on 
the amounts received by individual stockholders. Refunds of the Federal Income Tax 
deducted can be claimed in appropriate circumstances by members resident in the 
Federation, refunds of Territorial Surcharge can be claimed by members resident in 
Northern Rhodesia 


INVESTMENTS IN SUBSIDIARY COMPANTES 
RHOKANA CORPORATION LIMITED. -Capital.—The Company's holding in 








RHODESIAN ANGLO AMERICAN LIMITED 


(Incorporated in Northern Rhodesia) 


ABRIDGED REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS FOR THE YEAR ENDED 30th JUNE, 1954 


COPPER PRODUCTION.—Production of Blister and Electrolytic 
115,137 long tons, compared with 93,317 long tons the previous year 


RHODESIA COPPER REFINERIES LIMITED.—The Company has no direct hold 
in the Refinery Company though it controls the latter indirectly through Rhokan a 
Nechanga. The net profit, after taxation, was £108,743 against £91,324 for . 
Preceding year. The production of Electrolytic Copper was 127,479 long tons com no 
with 111,576 long tons for the previous year. Commissioning tests of the Voom 
Casting section of the plant began in May, 1954, and the first despatches of vertically 
cast electrolytic copper shapes were made in July —_ 


Copper totale 


OTHER INVESTMENTS 


BANCROFT MINES LIMITED.—The Company's holding in Bancroft Mines | 
£81,457 Stock representing 1.63 per cent. of the £5,000,000 Stock in issue The 
Company's interest, direct and through Rhokana, in Bancroft amounts to 2663 a 
cent. of the issued capital. Good progress is being made with the opening up of th 
mine and with the provision of the necessary treatment plant, ancillary services pes 
housing It is expected that the mine will begin production early in 1957 and that 
later that year it will attain the full planned rate of production of approximately 43 og 
long tons of copper per annum The present construction programme is expected 4 
cost approximately £12,000,000, of which £6,000,000 was provided by last year's share 
issue, and a further £3,000,000 will be provided by an issue of 5 per cent Notes. 
repayable 1958/61, which Rhokana Corporation has undertaken to subscribe or fing 
subscribers for, 


MUFULIRA COPPER MINES LIMITED.—The Company's holding in the Mufulirg 
Company remained at 294,242 shares of £1 each. The accounts include net dividends 
from Mufulira amounting in total to £177,214. A final dividend for the year » 
30th June, 1954, of 6s. 10}d. (net) per share has recently been recommended by the 
Mufulira Board, and this will appear in the Company's accounts for the current financial 
year Ihe Company acquired from Mufulira at par 36,100 £1 shares in Chibuluma 
Mines Limited and subscribed at par for 7,942 £1 shares in Baluba Mines Limited 
and 19,133 £1 shares in Chambishi Mines Limited. Production at Chibuluma 5 
scheduled to begin towards the end of 1955, and to reach the rate of about 16,000 
long tons of copper and 500,000 Ibs. of cobalt a year The Baluba and Chambishi 
Properties are known to contain copper orebodies of considcrable potential value but 
the formation of these companies does not imply that it is intended to develop the 
Propertics in the near future 

RHODESIAN ALLOYS LIMITED.—The Company increased its holding in Rhodesian 
Alloys Limited to 199,196 shares of £1 each by the subscription at par of a further 
19,196 shares. Rhodesian Alloys has established a plant at Gwelo, Southern Rhodesia 
for the production of ferrochrome and began operations in April, 1954 











woods Limited was held on Nov 18 in making a total of 


and Managing Director) is now convalescing 


The vear under review was the best in the 
long history of the company and compared 
with the results of 


substantial margin. 


of £883,000 





making all provisions 
EASTWOODS amounted to £202,000 
the amount which the Group as a whole has 

Ss had to put aside to satisfy the demands of : “ , 4 
The sum of £50.000 has been misgivings. Ever since the passing of the 194 


174 per cent. on 


1953, the trading profits of the Group total production and deliveries were well in 
increased by no less than £158,000 to a total excess of all previous records and the sales sole thet 
turnover was the highest yet achieved. The Government accepted the principle t 


Rhoka remains at £1,.285.123 Ordinary Stock and £24,77 A Stock and TANGANYIKA CONCESSIONS LIMITED.—The Company holds 220,807 stock 
represent 396 per cent. of the £2.500,002 Ordinary and * A“ Stock in issue units of 10s. each in the above Company. A final dividend of 3s. 6d. (net) per unit 
: 4 . in respect of the year to 3ist July, 1953, and an interim dividend of 1s. (net) per 
Accounts.-The net profit for the year, after taxation, including a special dividend unit in respect of the year to 31st July, 1954, have been included in the income shown 
of £445.44)? (net) from Mufulira Copper Mines Limited and a transfer of £400,006 in the accounts. . cs 
from Sa Equalisation Reser was £9,944,021 (as against £8,391,027 for the previous 
year) THE RHODESIA BROKEN HILL DEVELOPMENT COMPANY LIMITED.—The 
Company's holdin , oker ill Compa s £353,176 Stock The acco 
Copper Production. The tota tput of Blister and Electrolytic Copper was 79,755 os var to cong he 33. etn a oh sae ional on of E86 
ong tons, against 74,216 long tons in the previous year. The London Metal Exchange against £1,791,364 for 1952—out of which dividends toialling Is. (net) per 5s, stock 
reopen tor dealings in copper on h August, 1953 Price $s were initial y considerably unit were paid, compared with 2s. (met) per unit for the previous year. The reduction 
below t wt United Kingdom trolled pr f £252 per ton, the August a ARC in profit is a direct reflection of the considerably lower prices ruling for lead and zinc 
for prompt copper being £22 me ton Thereatter prices showed a enerally upward during 1953 
d the average for 1 mpt copper in June 1954, was £239 per n 
WANKIE COLLIERY COMPANY LIMITED.—The Company's holding in the 
Cobalt Production.-1T! y s production of electrolytic Cobalt metal, in tl m Wankie Company was increased from 800,000 to 1,066,666 shares of 10s. each by 
ot cat vas 693 short t mpared with 259 tons produced in the p s ar subscription at par for 266,666 additional shares. A dividend of 6d. (net) per share for 
In addit S71 short t f Cobalt contained in alloy and clectrolyt m wet the year to 3ist. August, 1953—on 800,000 sharcs—has been included in the 
prod ! S against 45¢ n the pre Ss year The over isc 1D Company's income for the year under review 
Production s been disposed without diffi ty 
NCHANGA CONSOLIDATED COPPER MINES CIMITED.—Capital.—1 Com REINCORPORATION 
pany ung remains £1,490.581 Stock representing 21.29 per cent f the The Company and its associates became incorporated in Northern Rhodesia on 
£7 1K Ss k in is I Company's The t directly and indirectly t gh lith May, 1954 
Rhok 1) in Nehanga’s issued inital is 38.92 per cent 
£ ADMINISTRATIVE CHANGES 
Accounts. - The net profit for y nded 31st March, 1954, after taxation . Upon the selection of Salisbury as the capital of the Federation of Rhodesia and 
we * 8,842.54 Nyasaland the Board decided that the Company's Head Office should be transferred to 
(against £8,748,525 for tt pr ling year) to which the following specia that city, and this decision was implemented as from Ist July, 1954 The former 
credits were added Head Office organisation at Nkana continues as the Northern Rhodesian headquarters 
From Sales Equalisation Reserve 750,000 of the Group 
Amounts over-provided for taxation » profits of ecarlier years 547,604 
Copies of the Annual Report and Accounts may be obtained from the Head Office 
Mak tal available profit rt ir of £10,140,151 Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia, or from the transfer offices at Kitwe, Northern Rhodesia: 
ee 44, Main Street, Johannesburg, and 11, Old Jewry, London, E.C.2 
COMPANY MEETINGS The Net profit of Eastwoods Limited, after TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING 


including taxation, : , 
which is about half The Planning situation still gives the 


extractive industries in which Eastwoods are 
concerned, occasion for the most serous 


Company’s Best Year the exchequer 
ied transferred to General Reserve as _ before, Act, all those dependent on the extraction of 
near raising the total to £450,000 and it is proposed '™inerals for their raw materials have -_ 
rue 34th Annual General Meeting of East- to pay a final dividend of 124 per cent., Seriously hampered and delayed, and some 0 
the the Company's works are, even now, still 


without adequate consented lands to support 


London, Sir Frank Newson-Smith,  Bt., Ordinary Stock in respect of the twelve ; = 

presiding months ended March, 1954. - capital tied up in factory buildings an 
N 5. W. A. Miller, F.C.LS., (Chairman : : _ ——— plant. , ‘ os 
ir. G A. Milles water a The totals of the balance-sheet show The trading community is already deriving 


assets at March, 1954, amounting to nearly substantial benefits from increased competi 


after his recent illness, and his speech, from 2 - paoepere Sasierg 1 t 
which the following are extracts, was read to £5 ten and ae amas oe tion among road hauliers, which has restored 
the Stockholders: estimated at £500,000, so that by now the 4 much greater flexibility of approach t 

£5 million mark has been passed by @ manufacturers’ problems, and better service 


to the customer. Our own transport fleet has 


the vear ended March, For the tenth year in succession the Group's been maintained and extended by the expen 


diture of a further £150,000 on new vehicles 
during the twelve months ended March. 1954. 
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a large programme ol road development was 

sential, as and when it was possible to 
finance it, and the very expansion of the 
number of vehicles on the roads will before 
Yong force an enormous programme of roads 
reconstruction and dev clopment into the fore- 
front with all that means by way of usages of 
yast quantities ot cement and aggregates, 

read over a long period of years to come. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer has fore- 
cast the doubling of the standard of living 
over the next decade provided sensible and 
sound policies are adopted, and undoubtedly 
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among the first essentials in this process of 
increasing production, of each and every sort 
of commodity, must be ranked better housing, 
more factories and improved means of 
communication. 

The immediate demand for Eastwoods 
products is greater than we can supply «and it 
seems probable that an expanding economy 
will progressively require more and more 
building materials, in step with the increasing 
manufacturing capacity of the industry. We 
are looking to the future with every 
confidence. The report was adopted. 








RHOKANA CORPORATION LIMITED 


(Incorporated In Northern Rhodesia) 


RISING TREND OF INCOME 


SIR ERNEST OPPENHEIMER’S STATEMENT 


Tue thirty-second annual general meeting of 
Rhokana Corporation Limited will be held at 
Nkana, Northern Rhodesia, on December 15. 

The following is from the statement by the 
chairman, Sir Ernest Oppeaheimer, circulated 
with the annual report and accounis for the 
year ended June 30, 1954: 7 

The results for the year to June 30, 1954, 
show a continuance of the rising trend of 
income in recent years. Net profits have risen 
from £6.7 million in 1950-51 to £7.8 million 
in 1951-52, £8.4 million in 1952-53 and now 
to over £9.5 million in 1953-54. The 1954 
profit includes, however, a special dividend of 
£465,000 from Mufulira Copper Mines 
Limited which should be disregarded for 
purposes of comparison. Very nearly the 
whole of the increase results from the receipt 
of larger dividends from the Company’s 
shareholdings in the Nchanga and Mutulira 
companies. The net dividends from these 
sources totalled nearly £3.7 million in the 
year to June, 1954—or £3.2 million if the 
special Mufulira dividend is excluded: in 
1950-51 dividends amounted to only £1.2 
million, and the totals for the intervening 
years were: 1951-52, £1.6 million; 1952-53, 
£2.2 million The Company's investment 
activities are clearly becoming of major 
importance. The figures I have quoted show, 
by deduction, that over the four-year period 
the Company's profits from its own produc- 
tion of copper and cobalt have been as 
follows: 1950-51, £5.5 million; 1951-52, £6.2 
million; 1952-53, £6.2 million; 1953-54, £5.9 
million 


RECORD ORE TONNAGE 


During the year production was curtailed 
by fuel shortages from time to time, but the 
tonnages of both copper and cobalt produced 
nevertheless showed satisfactory  imcreases. 
The tonnage of ore hoisted, at well over four 
million tons, was half-a-million tons higher 
than in the previous year, and set a new 
record for the Company. Despite this high 
rate of mining, ore reserves have not been 
correspondingly reduced, as a roughly equiva- 
lent tonnage of additional ore has _ been 
tstablished by further diamond drilling during 
the year 

Ihe proved ore reserves at Nkana and 
Mindola in 1931, before mining began, were 
estimated at 127 million tons. Ore extracted 
up to the end of June, 1954, totalled over 
65 million tons and allowing for ore left in 
pillars, or irrecoverable for other reasons, the 
total depletion of reserves has been in the 
neighbourhood of 85 million tons. Ore 
reserves 30th June last were, however, not 
42 million but over 96 million tons, because 
additions to reserves over the years, arising 
tither in the course of mining or as a result 
of further exploratory drilling from surface, 
have amounted to about 54 million tons. Most 
of the additional tonnage has been proved in 





recent years: it is mainly in the deeper levels 
of the mine and, though generally of some- 
what lower grade than the average mined 
hitherto, jt is well above the economic limit. 

Cobalt metal production showed a par- 
ticularly satisfactory increase last year, from 
259 tons to 693 tons. 

Further work now in hand on the cobalt 
plant is expected to lead to increased 
metallurgical efficiency and a higher produc- 
tion rate. Cobalt’s contribution to the Com- 
pany’s income, already considerable, may 
confidently be expected to increase in future. 

The fuel shortages from which the industry 
has been suffering for so many years were 
until quite recently partly due to mining diffi- 
culties at the Wankie Colliery. The Colliery 
has been reorganised and is now capable of 
meeting the full requirements of the federa- 
tion. Unfortunately, railway carrying capacity 
has failed to keep pace with Wankie’s poten- 
tial output and supplies of coal reaching 
consumers have shown little improvement. 
The Federa! and Territorial Governments are 
taking emergency measures to minimise the 
immediate shortages, and early and vigorous 
action is promised to increase capacity. 

In the period since my last Statement to 
members the question of the advancement of 
the African in the mining industry of 
Northern Rhodesia has been very much to 
the fore. Discussions with the labour organi- 
sations concerned ended jin deadlock on 24th 
July — last. The Governor of Northern 
Rhodesia thereupon appointed a Board of 
Inquiry under the chairmanship of Sir John 
Forster, K.B.E., Q.C. Its findings, were bricfly 
that the African in the Copper Mining 
Industry is capable of industrial advancement, 
though at a necessarily slow pace. The Board 
recommended that the Companies and the 
European Union should apply themselves 
again to secking a solution of the problem. 
Pursuant to that recommendation the Com- 
panies have invited the Union to resume 
discussions. 


INCREASING IMPORTANCE 
OF INVESTMENTS 


J mentioned earlier that the Company's 
investment activities were becoming of in- 
creasing importance. First in order of 
importance are its holdings in two producing 
mines—Nchanga and Mufulira—from which 
the Company last year derived over one-third 
of its net profits after tax. Then there are 
holdings in two developing mines—Bancroft 
and Chibuluma—on which construction work 
is actively in progress with a view to early 
production. In a third category are the 
Baluba and Chambishi companies, which were 
formed during the year to take over mineral 
rights from Mufulira. 

Nchanga Consolidated Copper Mines 
Limited in the past few years has established 
itself as one of the world’s largest copper 
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Producers. Its output is now about 110,000 
long tons of copper a year. 

Mufulira Copper Mines Limited has been 
producing for nearly 20 years at an average 
rate of about 70,000 tons of copper a year. 
In the year to 30th June last production 
reached a new high level of 87,972 long tons. 
Your Company now has a direct holding in 
Chibuluma Mines Limited. The Chibuluma 
Company is develop ng a small but high-grade 
copper/cobalt deposit a few miles to the west 
of Nkana and should come into production 
towards the end of next year. 


BANCROFTS CAPITAI 
EXPENDITURE PROGRAMME 

Ibe most important recent investment has 
been in Bancroft Mines Limited. The Com- 
pany subscribed 47.7 per cent. of the initial 
£6,000,000 raised by Bancroft by issue of 
shares. Rapid progress is being made with 
construction and there is every expectation 
that production will begin in 1957. The capital 
expenditure involved will be of the order of 
£12,000,000 and in addition to its share sub- 
scription your Company has recently under- 
taken to provide Bancroft with £3,000,000 by 
subscribing or securing subscribers for 5 per 
cent. Notes to that amount, repayable 1958- 
61: Bancroft is therefore already assured of 
three-quarters of the funds required to com- 
plete its initial construction programme. 

Rhokana Corporation is one of the most 
important commercial units in the new 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, and 
the future of the one is inextricably bound up 
with the future of the other. In differing 
degrees they will both be confronted with 
difficult practical problems and political issues 
and it is in the interests of both that wise 
European leadership and imaginative planning 
should be applied to ensuring the well-being 
of industry and individuals alike in the 
Federal Territories. I am confident that the 
right men and the right methods are, and will 
continue to be, available to deal with the 
tasks that lie ahead. 





Copies of the Annual Report and Accounts 
may be obtained from the Head Office, Kitwe, 
or from the transfer offices at 44, Main Street, 
Johannesburg, and 11, Old Jewry, London, 
EC 2. 





McDOUGALLS TRUST 
(McDougalls Self-Raising Flour, &c.) 


Mr. Kenneth Moore’s Review 


tue Twenty-first Annual General Meeting of 
McDougalls Trust Limited was held on 
November 23 in London. 

Mr. Kenneth A. E. Moore, the chairman, 
presided, and in the course of his speech said: 
Our voyage into the uncharted seas of free- 
dom after 14 years of Government control, 
has been an interesting and stimulating 
experience. 

I think it is fair to say that the success 
which has attended our efforts has been due 
to the fact that we have done our utmost to 
use our new freedom to improve our service 
to the public, who are our ultimate customers, 

To this end it has been our policy: — 

(a) To discard immediately on decontrol the 
hitherto obligatory standards of drab utility 
and to revert to McDougalls’ own standards 
of the highest quality and consistency, so 
well-known to generations of housewives. 

(b) To carry still further the improvement 
of our mills and packing units by the installa- 
tion of the most modern automatic machinery. 

(c) To pass on to our customers in large 
measure the benefits and economies arising 
from the efficient employment of this auto- 
matic machinery and the reductions in the 


[Continued at foot of page 696] 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


We are all trying to build up a new induStrial 
democracy in which the workers can have 
confidence. If we succeed, the national 
productivity will increase, the wage rates 
and earnings of trade unionists will rise and 
the relations between management and men 
will be happier than those which now exist 
between the workers and the public boards 
of some nationalised industries. In drawing 
up ‘don'ts’ for the new capitalism it has been 
my practice to take the day-to-day ‘case’ 
history of the City and point the morals to 
be drawn, for example, that privilege for 
directors should diminish, not increase (the 
case of the share options), that it should be 
made easier for workers to acquire equity 
shares (the case of the profit-sharing schemes) 
and that the accounts of companies should be 
made more accessible and more intelligible 
to workers as well as shareholders. An 
incident occurred last week which suggests 
another important ‘don’t’—the use of a 
block vote to enforce the will of a bare 
majority on an unwilling large munority. 
This was the expulsion of the highly efficient 





McDOUGALLS LTD. 

[Continued from previous page.] 

price of wheat which have occurred following 
the withdrawal of Her Majesty’s Government 
from the International Wheat Agreement and 
the freeing of the wheat markets. 


PRICE REDUCTIONS 


Thus, in the last 15 months, in addition 
to improving both quality and pack, we have 
made no less than five reductions in the price 
of McDougalls Self-Raising Flour amounting 
in all to over £10 per ton, with the result that 
the housewife is now able to buy a 3 Ib. bag 
of our flour for 23d. less than she had to pay 
little more than a year ago. 

I need hardly say that our competitors have 
also made reductions in their prices and 
although the figure of 2}d. which I have men- 
tioned may not sound very impressive, it 
represents, in fact, over the self-raising flour 
trade as a whole, a total saving of several 
million pounds a year to the housewives of 
this country, to which McDougalls, with their 


very large output, have been major con- 
tributors 
(d) Finally, we have strengthened our 


advertising 

As the combined result of our policy as 
outlined above, our mills and packing estab- 
lishments have been kept at full production to 
meet the record demand for McDougalls Self- 
Raising Flour. 

The pity is that about two-thirds of the 
group profit of £625,188 is absorbed by taxa- 
tion, which not only restricts the dividend 
ayable to our shareholders but severely 
finvits our ability to plough-in funds for the 
future development of the business 

We have nevertheless a number of exten- 
sions and projects on hand and_ under 
consideration which will, | hope, in due 
course, come to fruition. 

In the meantime you rest assured that 
the affairs of the group are in good shape 
and sales so far this year have been well 
maintained. It may interest you to know 
that the total turnover with customers of the 
various companies, milling and otherwise, in 
the group, is of the order of £12m. per annum. 

Finally, to give balance to what might 
otherwise seem a somewhat rosy account of 
our stewardship, I should warn you that it is 
still too soon after decontrol to be able to 
foresee with any accuracy what lies ahead. 
One thing only is certain and that is that 
trading will not become any less competitive. 


chairman, Mr. K. A. E. Moore, and two 
directors from the board of Trinidad Petro- 
leum Development by the liquidator of 
British Controlled Oilfields. Two other 
directors resigned in protest. 

> * 


I must explain that TPD was once a 
wholly-owned subsidiary of BCO. In 1937, 
when BCO was unable to provide further 
capital it was arranged that TPD should 
cease to be a subsidiary and that half the 
reorganised and enlarged equity capital 
(namely £500,000) should be issued to the 
public for cash. The finance house spon- 
soring the issue invited Mr. Moore and 
others to the board with the assurance that 
TPD would remain independent and that 
BCO would not thereafter seek to re-assert 
control. The public subsequently sub- 
scribed for 700,000 preference shares and 
now hold 12/17ths of the total issued capital. 
Under independent management the com- 
pany has prospered exceedingly. Oil pro- 
duction in Trinidad is not easy, but in the 
past seventeen years the company has 
secured an average annual output of about 
three million barrels by skilfully drilling an 
average of 32 new wells a year. It has now 
under lease three times the area held in 1937 
and has started, in partnership, to drill 
under the sea. I mention these facts because, 
when managements have been changed as 
a result of successful ‘take-over’ bids, the 
excuse is generally given that the old boards 
of directors were not making the best use of 
the assets. But no one can lay that charge 
against the board of TPD. It has made a 
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very successful use of the a 
liquidator of BCO opposed he eal Tha 
ment of the Chairman and his two Collea 
who came up for re-election, presusat 
because he wanted to control the My 
board for his own purpose, which jg 
doubt, to raise the value of TPD sha 
that he can sell the BCO holding at g higher 
price. And that is not necessarily in t 
best long-term interests of the shareholder, 
or, incidentally, of Trinidad. One of the 
shareholders at the general Meeting de 
cribed the action of the liquidator a 
‘grossly ill-mannered and contemptible’ 
But it is worse. It is promoting Sectional 
— against the interests of the who 
nancial interests against managem 
labour. — 


» No 
Tes 


* * + 


Companies can protect themselves against 
the abuse of block voting—some banks have 
done so—by putting a clause in their articles 
of association limiting voting power to, say 
10,000 shares whatever the size of the hold. 
ing. But the law should provide for longey 
notice to be given when a block vote is to by 
exercised so that independent shareholden 
should have the chance to organise them 
selves and resist. I would like to see a new 
official post created, a public shareholders 
attorney who would be authorised to act a 
company meetings for independent non 
institutional shareholders. I would also 
like to see company meetings held at the 
place of business, not in the City, so that 
workers as well as shareholders may be 
able to attend. And why is it tolerated that 
public companies controlled in this country 
should be registered in Canada? There are 
other companies besides BCO who ar 
breaking the rules of the new capitalism. 


Company Notes 


By CUSTOS 


BusINess in Throgmorton Street this week 
has been concentrated on the DORMAN LONG 
issue which has gone to Is. 3d. premium. 
There has been a good deal of switching out 
of industrials on a low yield basis into these 
de-nationalisation issues offering now around 
6} per cent. The movement gathered weight 
after the West Derby by-election which 
seemed to convince the market that the 
political risks of re-nationalisation were 
over-discounted by steel shares offering 
yields 2} per cent. more than the average of 
the Financial Times index. 1 am no politician 
but the Labour Party is pledged to re- 
nationalise and the election has still to come. 
If Labour were to win these issues would 
certainly lose their present premiums, if not 
more. 
. * * 

THE paper companies are enjoying a wonder- 
ful prosperity based on a larger domestic 
consumption and a higher export trade but 
paper shares suffer from an investment un- 
certainty which is largely technical. In 
view of the bonuses which have been given 
no one knows exactly what dividends to 
expect. Take for example, INVERESK PAPER. 
A 100 per cent. bonus was declared in 
February and the final dividend for the year 
to September is due in February next? In 
the previous year 124 per cent. tax free was 
paid out of earnings of 34 per cent. It is 
reasonable to expect much greater earnings 
for 1953/54. Indeed the interim dividend, 
which was declared unexpectedly in October, 


of 24 per cent. tax free suggests that the 

final will be at least 74 per cent. making 

10 per cent. tax free for the year. This 

would allow a yield of 5.7 per cent gross at 

the present price of 12s. 9d. for the 4s. shares, 
* * * 


BSA is another share which satisfies my 
investment test of a high earnings yield, 
For the year to July 1954 earnings worked 
out at about 76 per cent. before EPL, 
which unfortunately was not disclosed 
Real earnings are probably well over 80 per 
cent. but taking 76 per cent. the earnings 
yield at the present price of 73s. is 20 per 
cent. _On the dividend of 173 per cent. 
(which is 2: per cent. up on the previous year) 
the dividend yield is 4.8 per cent. As 
the dividend was covered 4.3 times the 
market is not over-valuing this industrial 
equity, especially as its trading risks are 
well spread over the engineering industry 
—for example, small arms, motor cycles, 
motor cars and buses, and machine tools. 
Under the able direction of Sir Bernard 
Docker the company had a very successful 
year’s trading—gross profits having risen 
by 34 per cent. and net profits by over 75 
per cent.—and it can look forward to another 
prosperous year to next July. A share 
bonus of 100 per cent. is to be given and 
there is reasonable hope that a dividend 
of 10 per cent. (against the equivalent 8, per 
cent.) will be paid on the doubled capital. 
The potential yield is therefore nearly 54 per 
cent. 
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ACROSS: 1 Peacocks’ display for inspection (6). 4 Might he not 


have been called Rudolf? (8). 9 Young garage hand 
dangerous inside (6). 


10 Trunk largely suitable for an ancient Roman ? 


(8). 12 Is it the foreman’s job to do this? (8). 13 The goddess takes 


little credit to herself before the turn (6). 15 * When 
was guide to * (Tennyson) (4). 16 Duke's Hill? (10). 
all in a whirl! (10). 


20 The point of the arrow is in the pigeon (4). 


23 He was sanctimonious in turn (6). 25 Society in short values the 


philosopher (8). 27 ° Her hath sealed thee for herself,’ 
Derby might say to Mr. Woollam! (8). 28 It looks like 
challenge from a runner, though somewhat flowery (6). 
the deep comes up in song (8) 


29 Spirit from 
30 Apparel for the moving men ? (6). 


DOWN: 1 Dress tor the female broadcaster could be dangerous (7). 
2 Desirable form of stage coach”? (9), 3 The standard for a feast (6). 


5 Eugene is musically recognised (4). 
claim that woad would ? (8). 7 Divers boys in Scotland (5). 


6 Did the early advertisements 


to the affirmative; it’s all gossip (7). 11 Hamlet's father’s tetter 
this (7). 14 The girl | shoot at is full of spirit (7). 17 Dish for the 
third little pig (5, 4). 18 Sailor’s in the drink (8). 19 Weather 


hoisted by Pussy? (4-3). 21 The low hounds! (7). 22 


breadth ‘scapes i the imminent deadly : proms. oat (6). 
24 Rhubarb for an old cold in the head (5). 26 Appeal gets nothing 


The solution will be published on December 10 

The winners of Spectator Crossword No. 808 are as follows: First prize t 

Barron, Old Mill House, Wadeford, Chard, Somerset, and second prize to 
Seaniont, Scout Bush, Old Green Lane, Cambericy, Surrey 


SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD 808 


ACROSS 1 Saline 4 Rampicks 8 Encamped 10 Gnomes 
13 Barcelona 14 Tints ] Nonentity 17 Liverpool 19 Cleft 21 
22 Nurse. 24 Ice-men § Osier-bed. 26 Modestly 27 Elaine 

DOWN: 1 Sherbet 2 Laces } Numbers § Pandean 6 Composite 
9 Embonpoint 11 Crinolines 18 Neverbend 17 Ladyism Is Reapers 


20 Tweedie. 23 Rabbi 


Chambers's Twentieth Century Dictionary 


New Version, is recommended for Crosswords 





Your Cheltenham & Gloucester 24 per cent. reaches you after income tax 


paid, so behind our Society's divideng stands a shadow 2 per cent., the 
you would normally have ta pay to retain a net 24 per cent. When you ren 
these shares are as safe as the Rock of Gibraltar you will want to sce « 
folder, available on request without obligation 


ASSETS : £23 MILLIONS RESERVES : £1} MILLIONS 


CHELTENHAM 
GLOUCESTER 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


CLARENCE STREET - CHELTENHAM 
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| GRADUATE SCHOLARSHIPS. The CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
EDUCATIONAL | Governors of Cheshunt College, Cambridge, | Tel.: 1944 
ADMINISTRATIVE AND SECRETARIAL offer a research scholarship in theology | A BAD PRESENT is often concealed under | front. Gardens, Putting Green = 67 
training for graduates and well-educated | and two junior scholarships tenable at the | fancy ribbons and flowery phrases. All that | Superlative food, 22s. 6d. per gq, Garagny, 
ris. Canteen. St. Godric’s Secretarial College for two, and in some cases three, | we offer is the best that money can buy | ro SPEND LESS—Ss Gay. VJ 
lege, 2 Arkwright Road, London, N.W.3. | years. Applicants must be either ministers | and all goods are fresh New Season's in | 2)” polnoe pg ee 
lampstead 5986. or bona fide candidates for the ministry of | perfect condition French Crystallised | #¢ wire oe on the warm, sunny Igy 
DAVIES, LAING AND DICK, 7 Holland | one of the Protestant Churches. Particulars | Fruits. Assorted Apr'sots, Greengages, | You can io Pm -—~y as 7 SDS. Der week 
Park ‘W.1l. Individual tuition for exami. | from the President a a ae ce | lovely country. Nous * ihe nate fe 
. . sr ¢ : tion Box 28s., ize 15s 2 ne well u 
mations. Navy and Army Entrance 1st | INTENSIVE INDIVIDUAL TRAINING in hortecte on ee ay ft B.- no housekeeping worries. Pully “Teens 
-B.; General Certificate at all levels. | Secretarial subjects for Graduates and | 14 o2 16s Carlsbad Plums i lb 6s. o4., | Details from the Manager, Parrinaes 
lt PARK 17437, others. 6 months’ and 14 weeks’ courses |} jb 11s. 6d. Marrons Glaces, 6 oz. @s | 20tel. Freshwater, 1.0.W ‘Phone: att 
EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for examina- | begin at frequent intervals Davies's. | 14 oz. 15s. Australian Rich Fruit Cake. | WELCOMBE HOTEL. St 7 
tlons—-University, Law, Accountancy, Secre- | White Lodge, 2 Addison Road, W.14 Unique richness and genuine goodness An elegant ‘hotel with 0 aoe pe 
’ “— ‘ lor : i Qe . . . , c 
7 go a ara _ bape (PARK 8392.) | 3 Ib. 1is., 6 Ib. 21s. Australian Christmas | which once belonged to Shakespeas me 
ae, an uca 4 a a ~y ieteaan OXFORD AND COUNTY Secretarial | Puddings. Same standards. 1 Ib. tins. 6 | ideal centre while exploring the ro Aa 
aD Write tods for fre ‘prospectu School, 34 St. Giles, Oxford. Tel.: 55966. | for 21s. Muscatels. Pre-war Six Crown | Warwickshire countryside Dancing ene 
questioning ‘onam. or cubiects Peet ie. | Comprehensive Training: Prospectus. | Imperial Clusters. Original Spanish Pack- | Saturday evening during the Wine 
terested to Metropolitan re . St POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of Eduen. | ead an a am a 7 —_ Telephone; Stratford-upon-Avon 3611, . 
Albans, or call 30 Queen Victoria St., E.C.4 4 —T me tt" — Rx | net All post paid Shilling Coffee Sou | — 
B.Sc., BScBeon.. BSeSocioloagy,  Li-B-» | Ltd., 16 Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3. The 
Professl]. Exams Low fees, instalments. | A WELCOME GIFT FROM THE LAND OP 
Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., | CAKES. GALBRAITH’S SCOTCH SHORT- 
the best Dept. B92 Wolsey Hall, Oxford (Est. 1894). | ong Baked with finest quality butter, 
: ; ; | flour and sugar, its rich fiavour is delicious 9 
tradition SIDCOT SCHOOL, Winscombe, Somerset | your customers and friends, here and | 
‘ ag —— os nate a abe ad, would vermis appreciate a tin for 
Quake anag t . iristmas vhy not senc us a note of 
IN di = —~ wg ~~ om, oe ay | a with cards? We pack securely 
age © 134 on Cc » 1955, fo Yj} and post direct to them. 1 Ib. 7s., 2 Ib 
; & | 
tradition, | Sept, 1955. Awarded cn exam. to be held | 11/94. post free. Galbraiths, 70-82 High || REST 
- | in arch ull details fr Street. Ayr, Scotiand | 
experience THE TRIANGLE Secretarial College. 59/62 | BLACK FOREST sparkling Pine-needle | RELAXATION and 
| South Molton Street, W.i. MAY. 6306/ Bath tablets. Supreme fragrance, 4s RECREATION 
IN - (3 lines) | pecket Natural Pine Bath Extract (brown) d ideal . 
6 -Mi 8 - | i 
experience, | WYCOMBE ABBEY SCHOOL, Bucks, and | pe, Fine-MIlk (green) 8s. Pine-spirit 80 wader Wem! conditions 
| BENENDEN SCHOOL, Cranbrook, Kent. | a ee oe fi 
> . 8s. 6d. per bottle, post free. Ravika Ltd., 


SMEDLEY’S HYDRO 
MATLOCK, Derbyshire 
The Booklet of Smediey's will be giedly 


In 1955 the Open Scholarship Examinations 


Invicta-— || 
for entry into these schools will be held 


during the week beginning February 28. 
| All entry forms must be received before 
January 9. For these forms and all parti- 


| 64 Aldermanbury, London, E.0.2 
CHRISTMAS CARDS that are DIFFERENT 
Original wood engravings and colour prints 
etc. The Cocklands Prest. Burford, Oxford 
Approval post free U.K Pr.ces from 





























THE WORLD’S 
GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 


g * FOR BOOK SE? 


Bookbuyers throughout the 
world turn to this bookshop 
as a knowledgeable source 
of information on all their 
book requirements. 

And from generation to 
generation they praise and 
recommend Foyles—and buy 
their books here. 


MUTT 


‘ 


Departments for Gramophone 
Records, Stationery, Handi- 
craft Tools and Materials, 
Music, Magazine Subscrip- 
tions, Lending Library. 


119-125 
CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON WC2 


Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 
Open 9-6 (inc. Sats.) 


Two minutes from 
Tottenham Court Road Station 


HVANUULASUNUEDAUAUALADOGUOUEOUDEOOUEOOEUEN CAAT EEA 


EUSton 


3221 


oe as a Newspaper. Entered as second-class mail matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, Dec. 23, 1896. Published by Tue Spectator, Lrp., 
C.1. Telephone 


wc. 
the World: 35s. per 





} tion-Writin 


AY nm 
| from Dept Y, 12 St 
| WRITE FOR PROFIT. 


annum (52 wecks). 





Rewards are high and often they begin 
tu t Stages of the coaching 


to Prospectus Dept., 





» advice 








School of Journalism, 57 Gordon 
| Squar London, W.C.1 MUSeum 4574. 
AMERICAN MAGAZINES by yearly postal 
ibscript National Geog Magazine, | 
49s. 2d Life (Int.), 45s.; Popular Mecha- | 
nics 32s Popular Photography, 368 
Complete Price List free Thomas & Co 
S.P.), 111 Buchanan Street, Blackpool. 
AUTHORS invited submit MSs (including 
poems) for book publication Reasonable 
particular free Stockwell Ltd., 
Publishers, Ilfracombe. (Estd. 1898) 
EMPLOYMENT BUREAU for all office 
staff men and women. Typewriting 
Duplicating.—-Stella Fisher Bureau, 15 | 
| Strand, W.C.2 TRAfalgar 9090 
| FICTION-WRITING We are specialist 
io sales--no fees. Students’ work 


tutor Ne 
appears i 
from Dept 

t 


all markets. Prospectus free 
B.23, British Institute of Fic- 
Science Ltd., Regent House, 
ndon, W.1. 





Regent Street, L 


| ROBERT GRAVES, Fred Hoyle and Kath- 


leen Nott write in December Literary Guide, 
sale, one shilling. Specimen copy 
James’s Place, S.W.1. 
Send for interest- 
free booklet The Regent Institute 
85G), Palace Gate, London, W.8 


WRITING SUCCESS beging with 
Know-How." Send for Free S3 ‘ Know- 
How Guide to Writing Success." No Sales— 
No Fees tuition B.A. Schoo] of Successful 
Writing Ltd., 124 New Bond Street, 
London, W.1 


nov 


lug 
(Dept 


YOUR 








SHOPPING BY POST 
LADDERS, super quality 
fr actory, save ££2Zs Send 
Baldwin's, Ladders, Risca, Mon. 
(Dickinson), 6x 3}, White 16s. 
I 7 Newton Ave., N.10. 
imatism and low 
] details from Brit 
Naturopath Association, 17 Southfields 
Avenue, Leicester Please enclose 6d. 
TYPEWRITERS ‘DUPLICATORS. Verney 
Clayton IC, Market Rasen, 58.8.@. 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS, best quality, 
3s 1 i 


ALUMINIUM 
jirect from f 
today 


ENVELOPES 
1,000 I Warsen, 7 


NATURE CURE for rhet 
ack pair Pull 





10d. each, 42s. doz., 21s. 6d. § doz. up to 

incl. 4 in., postage extra. Cash with 
State machine, colour. Carbon 
duplicator inks, paper & envelopes 
prices Ross & Co., Typewriter 
Perth, Scotland, 8. Dept, 


and 
order 
stencils 
at keenest 
Specialists, 


Printed in Great 


| MUSIC, to be 


| play to us.’ 


| all occasions 





} Country House Hotel. 


Britain by Georce Berraipce & Co., 
Postage on this issue: Inland and overseas, 144.; Canada (Canadian Magazine Post) 1d.—Friday, November 26, 1954. 


Appies individually packed in attractive gift 
cartons delivered direct with your greeting 


cards enclosed, 20s. post free. Illustrated 
brochure from Ace Fruit Limited, Galley- 
wood, Chelmsford, Essex 


loved, 
Sargent says 


Sir Malcolm . 
OF MUSIC” is of 


ENJOYMENT special 
value Mr. Sidney Harrison makes 
| points immediately clear It is as if | 





Complete work 
book and seven 

78 rpm _ records All 
Easy terms. E.M.I. Institutes Ltd. (Dept 
Sp 55), Pembridge Square, London, W.2 

NOTEPAPER PRINTED with address, etc 
Send 2id 


a beautifully 
special 12 in 
available separately 


illustrated 





enabiing choice of style and type to meet 
your own taste S. Roy, 50 Audenshaw 
Rd., Audenshaw, Lancs. A gift s estion 


OUR 
things to eat 
best quality 
many hours 


CHRISTMAS CATALOGUE of 
over 70 items 
to your door 
of tiring shopping 


good 
can bring the 
and save you 
May we 


send you one, including 35 delicious recipes, | 


beautifully illustrated in colours ? Easton 
Fruit Farm (Canners), Bigbury), 8S. Devon 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS Noted tor 
their lustrous beauty Exquisite table 
napery, Plain and embroidered linens for 
Superior bed linens. Hand- 
kerchiefs, ‘Towels, ete. Illustrated catalogue 
containing many delightful possibilities for 
charming Xmas gifts From Rosemoyne 
Irish Linens, Jordanstown, Whiteabbey, 
Co. Antrim, Northern Ireland 


SHETLAND FAIRISLE bordered or open 





work jumpers 50s. Fancy lacey baby 
shawls 60s. Twin sets 78s. Rugs. tweeds 
Lists, approvals. Peter Johnston, Twatt, | 
Bixter, Lerwick. 1] 
VIOLETS SCENTED, Anemones selected 
blooms, either or mixed. 10s., 15s., or £1 
boxes, posted Book early for Xmas 
Cowen Poltesco, Ruan Minor, Helston 
Cornwall, 

cox ss = 

ACCOMMODATION 

A MODERN BLOCK of 2 and 3 roomed self 
contained flats from £170-£205 excl No 


premiums. Daily access Lonown. Box 1025 


=z = 


HOTELS & GUEST HOUSES 


APPLEBY, WESTMORLAND Garbridge 
Hotel. Beautifully situated between Lakes 
and Pennine Way. R. Licence. Cent. htg 
Billiards. Library and Music Room, 

A.A R.A.C Tel.: 71. 





must be understood 
THE | 


ian in our home to talk and | | 


stamp for samples with typesheet | | 


- 


T.V 
* Signpost * | 





Ci ARS ulars, apply to the Head Mistress’s | sent on application to—THE MANAGER 
JAMAICA CIG Secretary at the school of the candidate’s| HIGHEST QUALITY FRESH FRUIT 
first choice preserves and Christmas Fare direct to you 
oe — under money-back guarantee Sample 
cant parcel, contents: 2 Ib. Christmas Pudding | 
(containing Rum and Brandy), one tin 
ee om | LITERARY each Strawberries, Apricots, Fruit Salad, 
cmtil March MAKE WRITING YOUR HOBBY THIS | one Jar each Strawberry Jam, Marmalade N LA 
, tai the Old | WINTER. You have seen the Papers and | Delivered for 19s. (cash with order). Par- 
A series 0 aliks on th Magazines steadily increasing in size. Soon | ticulars of many other specialities and 
Faith and the Modern Mind | they will be free from all restrictions. | Christmas gift scheme for friends at home : . 
December There are more than 1,000 in this country | 89d abroad sent on application. Phillips, for Xmas Wines 
The Rev alone. Opportunities for new writers are | Rowan Cottage, Chesterfield Road, Matlock, 
Bernard Basset. S.J., MA. | increasing daily and now is the time to | Derbyshire 2a DUKE STREET, MANCHESTER SQ, 
‘SOME COMMON nary to wike when you had the time: | LET US SOLVE your Christinas present | LONDON, W.1. ¥ Welbeck 8808, 
MISUNDERSTANDINGS ’ there can be mo better time than now. | broblem. Finest Cox's Orange Pippin pool 








MEDICI 


CARDS AND 
CALENDARS 


You are invited to see these in 
your local shops or to visit the 
displays of them at the Medici 
Galleries. 
Medici cards include reproduc- 
tions of works by Old Masters, 
the Impressionists and leading 
contemporary artists, also gay 
Christmas 


Prices are from 2d. 


scenes and designs 
especially for children. 








SHOPPING BY POST 


| For Christmas Catalogue write | 
| to td 


The Medici Society Lid., 
Box H, Mail Dept., 34-42 
Pentonville Road, London, N.1, 


oumall 





——— 


THE 


MEDICI GALLERIES 
7 Grafton St., London, W.1 


26 Thurloe St., London, $.W.7 


63 Bold Street, Liverpool 





Lrp., 36-37 Steward St., 


London, E.1 





—_——— 


at its offices, 99 Gower St., 
Subscription Rate to any address is 





